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How did the first 
General Conference of Unitarians since 
1941 look to the “outside” public? 
Many a Unitarian who attended the ses- 
sions in Washington, D. C., in mid-Octo- 
ber has asked this question of himself. 


This page is going 
to press within a few hours. . . and the 
mail has just brought copies of the Oc- 
tober 27 issue of Time and Newsweek, 
both of which feature articles on the 
General Conference. 


“Unitarian Unity” 
is the headline of the Newsweek piece, 
which reported: “Some were social 
rightists and theological leftists; others, 
vice versa. The conference hoped to 
draw together these diverse elements into 
a unified whole. On Oct. 17, at the end 
of three days’ discussion, the Unitarians 
were surprised to find there had been 
few arguments.” 


“Keynote of the conference 
was unity,” said Time, “—and its 
opposite. One young pastor [Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett, minister of The First 
Church in Boston and chairman of the 
A. U. A. ministerial recruiting commit- 
tee] reported that new ministers were 
increasingly hard to get for a church 
‘forever racked with internal wrangling.’ 


“The conference’ s 

moderator, portly Dr. Winfred Over- 
-holser [president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association] warned: ‘We, as 
Unitarian religious liberals, have always 
prided ourselves on our right to our own 
views and on the right to follow the dic- 
tates of our own consciences; but there 
have been indications in some articles 
in recent months that... dissidence .. . 
is well on its way to becoming a fetish.’ ” 


The wire services 
gave wide coverage to the conference, 
especially to the interview with Presi- 
dent Truman, arranged by Lowell 
Mason, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission and an active Unitarian lay- 
man and by Dr. Powell Davies. The 
clipping from the Washington Post is 
typical of the many news reports on the 
White House meeting. 


Incidentally, President 
Truman and Margot Pieksen, St. Louis, 


Truman Tells 
Unitarians 


Of Peace Aims 


President Truman yesterday told 
Unitarian Church leaders in as- 
sembly here that this Nation seeks 
nothing from the world but peace. 

“When we had finished the 
cleaning up of the three totali- 
tarian states,” he told the assembly 
delegation which visited his office, 
“we had hoped for a world peace. 
_ “We didn’t ask for anything 
else. We have never asked for 
territory, and we have never asked 
for reparations. We have never 
asked for anything but peace in 
the world.” 

Dr. Winfred Overholser, moder- 
ator of the American Unitarian 
Association, was among the dele- 
gates visiting President Truman. 
Drs Overholser, president of the 
American Psychiatrie Association 
and superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital here, promised the 
President continued support of 
Unitarians in the program of feed- 
ing Europe. 

“The Unitartans have long con- 
cerned themselves with humani- 
tarian activities, particularly dur- 
ing the past seven years,” he told 
the President. 

The sending of relief to Europe 
now is pressing “not only as an 
act of human charity but as a meas- 
ure urgently demanded for the 
maintenance of peace and stability 
in the world,” he said. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 

» dent of the church association, who 
headed the delegation, said the 
group would oversubscribe its re- 

lief measures in supporting the. 
administration. 


the new president of the General Alli- 
ance, traded banter over their home state 
of Missouri while the cameramen took 
their shots. The President’s thoughtful 
talk on international affairs was re- 
garded by-newsmen as quite out of the 
ordinary for a little gathering of this 
kind. 

Inside the Unitarian 
family, a representative summary of the 
conference has just been printed in the 
weekly newsletter of The First Parish 
in Cambridge. It is written by Rev. 
Wilburn B. Miller, under the headline, 
“The Mandate from Washington.” “The 
will of the churches was clearly and def- 
initely expressed at the American Uni- 
tarian Association General Conference 


held in Washington, D. C., last week. 
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From the various meetings and informal 
discussions there emerged a mandate 
which we cannot disregard. It was the 
simple yet dynamic command that Uni- 
tarians should unite for positive religious 
freedom and humanitarian service. These 
great objectives which were expressed 
time and again made all petty bickering 
and needless controversy seem inconse- 
quential. A strong and vital faith seeks 
to free the enslaved mind and enlarge 
man’s vision. It would create those 
conditions which make social and reli- 
cious democracy possible. Such a faith 
is desperately needed in this confused 
and fear-saturated world. 


“T Jeft Washington with the convic- 
tion that as united churches we have the 
strength to accept the momentous re- 
sponsibilities which are the heritage of 
our generation.” 
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£T SEEMS TO US 


With all due respect 


to that “great soul of our age,” as you 
reasonably salute Albert Schweitzer in 
your editorial, “A Prophet of Freedom” 
for September, it would seem that under- 
statement is abandoned for a fulsome 
praise this great personage would hardly 
enjoy in naming him elsewhere in the 
same issue, as the result of a certain 
“poll,” as “the third in Western Civiliza- 
tion’s triumvirate of ‘all-around gen- 
iuses.’”” Nor can Goethe rate a place in 
such. Your triumvirate consists of 
Aristotle, da Vinci and Swedenborg, for 
any universal genius must be credited 
in practically all the sciences as well as 
in the comparatively limited depart- 
ments in that field tu which Goethe and 
Schweitzer can lay claim. As a matter 
of fact, Swedenborg (1688-1772), 
scientist, philosopher and theologian, 
and Goethe’s mentor, was the last of the 
universal scholars, as Emerson declares 
(Representative Men, 1846). This is 
the day of the specialist and certainly 
Schweitzer stands alone as a specialist in 
the field of the humanities. The world 
is honored by his presence. All praise 
to the Beacon Press for its efforts to 
make America familiar with his works. 

—LESLIE MARSHALL, Paterson, N. J. 


The Wallace article 


-[September issue] if used as an indica- 
tion of his thinking makes him appear 
very simple-minded. He says he has 
noticed that water puts out fire and by 
it implies that being unprepared for war 
is the way to establish peace. 

No one but a fool can think that Hitler 
or his type would ever stop until they 
had conquered the entire world. 


—¥F. T. CRANE, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Had the October 

Register carried nothing but the article 
“The Sin of Repenting Too Long,” by 
the Rev. A. Powell Davies, its issue 
would have been justified. One wonders 
whether some of the brethren who think 
we shouldn’t accept responsibility for 
helping keep other parts of the world as 
clean as possible “because our own door- 
step is dirty” are really willing to get 
busy with the soapsuds here at home. 
Certainly both jobs need doing. The 
parable of the mote and the beam should 
not be stretched beyond its elastic limit. 
_ —DWIGHT E. ALLEN, Niagara Falls. 
The Register is 

certainly bending over backward in 
carrying out its policy of a free press 
when it publishes an article by Earl 
_ Browder in the symposium, “Can a Real 
Unitarian be a Real Communist?” [Oc- 


tober issue]. Now shouldn’t we round 
out the forum by hearing Msgr. Sheen’s 
point of view? ; 

How can Unitarianism possibly take 
any course other than to condemn all 
forms of authoritarianism and totalitar- 
ianism? To define Communism as a 
theoretical economic system and “as- 
sume” as does Rev. Curtis W. Reese that 
it is “broadly human” is simply shutting 
one’s eyes to the real world, and to dis- 
cuss the “ethical and spiritual implica- 
tions” of Marxism, as does Rev. Alfred 
Stiernotte, is to indulge in verbose 
sophistry. 

In the same symposium Rev. Donald 
Harrington has tersely described Com- 
munism as it actually exists. Its basic 
method of maintaining itself is the 
denial of the civil liberties guaranteed 
to us by our Bill of Rights. And can 
Unitarianism honestly tolerate a move- 
ment whose success would ipso facto 
terminate all individual freedoms? In 
this connection Mr. Browder has per- 
haps said more than he intended in his 
sentence: “Already we see that where 
Communism has established itself (in 
the Soviet Union) the church, in a rela- 
tively short time, has adjusted itself to 
the new order.” Yes, indeed! 

If a man wants to be a Communist, of 
course it is his privilege. If his em- 
ployer, whether the State Department, a 
public school, or a private individual, 
chooses in self-protection to fire him, 
that is his privilege—it always has been 
under our law. 

The Communist is free to expound his 
views. But must he do it through the 
Unitarian. mouthpiece? Would The 
Register print an article upholding the 
Ku Klux Klan? The Communists and 
their sympathizers, who have at this 
stage the most to gain under our system 
of free speech, have simply been the ones 
who have shouted loudest for a hearing, 
and The Register has succumbed. If 
liberalism is to be nothing more than 
the toleration of every possible point of 
view it is indeed a puny and negative 
thing. 


I agree with Mr. Fritchman in con- 
demning the middle-ground. Unlike 
him I do not take the stand on the ex- 
treme left nor either on the extreme 
right, if by those ambiguous terms are 
meant Communism and Fascism. If Uni- 
tarianism means anything at all it stands 
for the dignity of the individual, and 
Unitarianism must oppose whatever 
does or would undermine that dignity, 
whether it be Communism, Fascism, 
authoritarian religion, racial discrimina- 
tion, abuses by labor leaders, abuses by 
capitalists ———.._ It is not always easy 
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to discern the truth in the complex social 
problems of today. But sometimes it 
stares us in the face. 


—ELINOR C. BLODGETT, 
(Mrs. Maurice M. Blodgett) 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Why must a magazine 
which should be leading out in this 
world of muddled thinking submit to its 
readers such an article as that by L. M. 
Birkhead? [‘“The Battle for the Mind 
of the World,” September issue.] Is he 
so obtuse as to suppose that all of his 
readers concur with him in lumping the 
names of Charles Lindbergh and Gerald 
Nye with those of Winrod and Smith? 
Couldn’t you have found a writer who 
was profound enough to escape the very 
pitfalls he decries in the  self-same 
erticle? 

If The Register has any real interest 
in saving us from the tragic future Dr. 
Schweitzer sees, let it quit pasting 
Fascist labels upon all who are moved 
to a humanitarian attitude toward the 
Germans. Let it begin now to expose 
the really dangerous Fascist trends in 
our own country. Print a good thorough 
research article on the invasion of our 
research laboratories by the Army and 
Navy, another on the moving of the 
Army personnel into college and civilian 
posts. And finally challenge the mad 
drive toward peace-time conscription in 
this atomic age. . 

—MARY R. WRIGHT, Fort Collins, Colo. 


In L. M. Birkhead’s article, 


[September Register] he lists four “out- 
standing examples” of “front groups” 
which, he claims, have been set up, or 
inspired by the Communists. Among 
these is the Committee for a Democratic 
Far-Eastern Policy, of which I happen 
to be a member. I take it as a personal 
affront when I am called an “easy victim 
of propaganda” and a “sucker” who has 
fallen into a “slyly baited trap.” 


How about Freda Kirchwey, Mrs. 
Edgar Snow, Leland Stowe, Harrison 
Forman, Maxwell Stewart and many 
other distinguished members; does Mr. 
Birkhead class them all as “suckers”? 
And how about Evans Carlson, who was 
chairman of the Committee until his un- 
timely death? Carlson was no “sucker”; 
he learned most of his lessons through 
experience, and he believed, with the 
rest of his fellow conferes, that the best 
interests of the United States rested with 
the peoples of the every nation and not 
their oppressors; and he never ceased 
to condemn a foreign policy of bolster- 
ing every moribund remnant of reaction 
throughout the world. 

I believe Mr. Birkhead is a little care- 
less with the epithets he flings at organ- 
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izations and individuals with whom he 
is evidently too unfamiliar to pass intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced judgment. After 
all, no great good can be achieved in 
playing the middle against both ends; 
for so much thought is wasted in render- 
ing oneself stigma-proof that little is left 
for the Nobler Purpose. 


—EDWARD D. GOURLEY, Glenview, IIl._ 


Somebody should tell 
Mr. Howard Matson [October Register] 
the facts of contemporary political life. 
It is not safe to be a babe in the 20th 
century political woods. Incidentally, we 
liberals should regard ourselves, not as 
in the “middle” between the totalitarians 
of the Right, and of the Left, but as 


standing out separately against them 


both. 


Incidentally, The Register . . . has be- 
come, not only more genuinely liberal, 
but more genuinely radical, in the his- 
toric democratic sense of the word. The 
philosopher, Whitehead, has said: “A 
clash of doctrines is not a disaster; it is 
an opportunity.” We Unitarians should 
make the most of that opportunity! 


FRANK E. DOHERTY, Chicago 


If Mrs. Rodd believes 


that the news-disseminating media are 
prejudiced in their antipathy to com- 
munism [letter in October Register] 
may I ask her if she has ever observed 
the Russian Communists in either Russia 
or in occupied nations? 


I have, and after observing the Rus- 
sian delegation in Tokyo for almost two 
years and having access to confidential 
Army Intelligence reports on Communist 
espionage and sabotage in Korea, it is 
my considered belief that there is no 
difference whatsoever between the Ger- 
man Nazis and the Russian Communists 
both in their methods and aims and their 
degradation of the human spirit... . 


Mrs. Rodd may consider Communism 
“the wave of the future,” but after what 
I have learned and observed of Com- 
munism in action, it is quite apparent 
why communism first came to power in 
the semi-oriental and most backward 
major nation of the world, Russia. Com- 
munism is barbaric, retrogressive and a 
danger to free people everywhere. . . . 

Here is one person who is going to 
“hinder” the spread of Communism to 
the best of his ability. I feel so strongly 
that we will soon be in imminent con- 
flict with Russia due to its obstruction- 
ism and expansionist policies that even 
after serving in the Army once, I am 
taking the advance course, leading to a 
reserve commission, of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps at the University 
of Oregon. The majority of my fellow 


cadets feel more or less the same way 
I do. 

The people of the United States had 
better wake up to their danger before it 
is too late, or we may wake up one 
morning to find our major cities wiped 
out by atom bombs and a ruthless Com- 
munist dictatorship in power. .. . 

—HENRY KAMIN, Eugene, Ore. 


In all this controversy 
about Unitarianism and Communism. 
about the Soviet Union pro and con, 
there seems to be too much recondite 
philosophizing and too little application 
of relatively simple ideas. 

. The Soviet Union is by now certainly 
ohne of the great powers on earth, so 
that the constant shrieking of “capitalist 
plots” begins to sound silly and those 
who sing this song seldom realize that 
they mouth what, in the mouths of their 
opponents, would be combidered propa- 
ganda platitudes. 

When one asks —and I hold this a 
good test of sincerity of purpose—of a 
proponent of the Soviet Union, a simple 
question, one gets an elaborate and 
somewhat nasty evasion. I find Earl 
Browder’s specious and academic hair- 
splitting a good example in point. . . 

“The conflict between Marxism and 
religion exists entirely on the plane of 
philosophy,” Mr. Browder states. Does 
he mean by that that the Marxist ideas 
are not sincere, that they do not mean- 
what they say? Which Communist 
admits to not being a Marxist? What 
real freedom does the Church, in any 
denomination, enjoy in Russia? 

In almost every avenue of human en- 
terprise, practically and not theoret- 
ically, the Soviet Union is justifying en- 
croachment upon elementary human dig- 
nity by these specious rationalizations. 
Its adherents shout noisily here for free- 
dom of the press, freedom to organize. 
equal status for persons of different 
political beliefs, yet, not only are none 
of these practiced in Soviet dominated 
areas today but our intelligence is fur- 
ther outraged by involved rhetorical 
phillipics on why it is proper for them 
to do wholesale what they condemn on 
our part in individual cases. 

How long? How much different is the 
role of the Soviet Union in the: UN from 
the practices of Italy, Germany and 
Japan in the late lamented League of 
Nations? When will a Vishinsky an- 
nounce again that his country must de- 
fend itself against some nation in the 
manner of Italy vs. Ethiopia? 

I am utterly tired of neighbors who 
break my windows, trample my lawn. 
despoil my property because they are 
allegedly building a better property be- 
hind a fence over which I cannot see. 

HAROLD WAINERDI, M. D., Brooklyn 


ee 
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EDITORIALS 


\ 


A NEW UNITARIAN MINISTRY? 


IF A NEW world is overdue, perhaps a new liberal min- 
istry is overdue as well. One looks back upon the liberal 
minister as the daring scholar in a society still theologically 
oriented. The times drive the liberal minister toward the role 
of a persistent social prophet in a society that is oriented 
chiefly toward social conflict. He cannot avoid it. Theology 
is important if only because the Roman Church says it is; 
but a theology remains an unfinished work today if it does 
not include social prophecy. The cure of souls is important 
if only because of neuroses. But souls remain uncured, 
however well adjusted to a carnivorous society, so long as 
society remains carnivorous. 

Nevertheless, the minister as social prophet, as persistent 
social prophet, is not welcome among distressed and dis- 
turbed people, especially if his social preaching is a 
minority report. Neither has he any mantle of infallibility 
either as religious leader or minority voice to assure his own 
soul or protect his position. 

This background increases the minister’s importance and 
his insecurity at the same time. Bearing in mind the word 
of a minister of long experience—he is not primarily a social 
preacher—that “there is NO security in the ministry” either 
psychological or economic, what common resolution and 
resources can the minister bring to this situation for his own 
good and for the good of the liberal cause in religion? The 
answers: a higher professional quality; a new professional 
solidarity. 

Let the minister of the liberal church face a fact about 
his position: he is more a leader than he wishes to be. With 
rare exceptions he carries the church, not the layman. Re- 
ligion may well be, according to a democratic conception of 
its nature, the art of the common man. Nor need we 
deprecate the importance of lay leadership—there is far 
too little of it—nor need we try less to get lay responsibility 
and leadership. Still it will be that the strategic influence in 
the program and quality of the church is the minister. It 
is this fact that stimulates in the leadership of this asso- 
ciation the strong idea that the Unitarian movement, as 

* well as the local church, will move only with the develop- 
ment of its ministry. Put another way, all advance is 
good; the approach to the layman is important; but there 
will be no advance apart from the leadership the ministry 
gives the Unitarian movement. 

A new professional solidarity is called for, not to 
extort from unwilling congregations increasing benefits, but 
to emphasize, define, interpret and protect the minister’s 
professional status. This does not mean a new con- 
descension of pulpit to pew. It means the pulpit must 

merit and must gain a solid professional importance. 

It is conceivable that in local church crises this might 
sometimes have to be asserted. Certainly it is conceivable 
that it ought to be. One minister can’t do it; the ministry 
should be able and willing to do it. A high professional 
solidarity might enable the ministry to do it. 


This requires that the minister conceive a greater 
respect for his own calling and function. Therefore, a 
higher professional quality is called for. He need never 
suppose he is very important as a single human unit in the 
making of the world. He must believe his office has critical 
importance both symbolically and actually. The liberal 
minister who today in his pulpit does not stand in the very 
center of a new world stands nowhere on nothing. 
—JOHN w. cyrus, Omaha, editor of Unitarian Ministerial 

Association Newsletter, published in The 
Register at the request of the U. M. A. 
Executive Committee. 


TWO MESSAGES TO 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


THE UNITARIANS have long concerned themselves with human- 
itarian activities; particularly during the past seven years, 
they have through the Unitarian Service Committee brought 
material relief to thousands of the victims of Nazi ageres- 
sion in Czechoslovakia, France and other European 
countries. 

It is our earnest conviction that the sending of relief to 
Europe is now more pressing than ever, not only as an act 
of common human charity, but as a measure urgently de- 
manded for the maintenance of peace and stability in the 
world. We view with deep satisfaction, Mr. President, your 
mobilization of the conscience of America, and pledge to you 
our enthusiastic support of your activities in organizing and 
furthering the rehabilitation of the democratic peoples of 
Europe. WINIFRED OVERHOLSER, 


Moderator of American Unitarian Association 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES of the Unitarian faith, a move- 
ment with a long tradition of love of liberty and devotion to 
practical humanitarian purposes . . . offers its energetic sup- 
port in the campaign which you are leading to enlist the re- 
sources of the American people to meet the tragic needs of 
the people of Europe—indeed of the whole world—who are 
suffering from hunger and want. 

Ever since the charter of human rights was written by 
Thomas Jefferson—himself a pioneer Unitarian—we have 
been concerned to promote the world-uniting elements in 
all faiths and to emphasize that religion is not so much 
creeds as deeds. We know that all religions will now be 
judged, as will the United States itself, not by declarations 
but by performance. 

For this reason we are not only putting our wholehearted 
support behind the food conservation program you have 
announced—and we shall fully support other measures of 
the Federal Government to bring well-being and order to the 
wounded nations of the world—but we intend to continue 
and increase our own efforts to bring 
through the Unitarian Service Committee. 

We trust that the long record of the Unitarian people in 
this country for patriotism and humanitarian service may 
justify our confident belief that in the present period of 
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relief to Europe 


world-wide confusion and tragic need we shall play our full 
part; and we would pledge to the President of the United 
States our loyal and devoted support of his effort to alleviate 
human suffering and resist the encroachments of tyranny 
throughout the world. 
FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 
_ President of American Unitarian Association 


WORLD UNITY 


THE FOUR-CENTURY tradition of Unitarian free religion, 
known throughout the world for its love of liberty and 
justice and its broad humanitarian principles, unites us with 
those of every race and nationality who share these aspira- 
tions. 

The seven-year record for sacrificial devotion to suffering 
people, without political or religious discrimination, on 
the part of the Unitarian Service Committee has won 
countless thousands of new friends for these Unitarian ideals. 

This 1947 General Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association meeting in Washington, D. C., October 15-17, 
supports every honest effort that our free Nation can make 
without sacrifice of the moral values upon which civiliza- 
tion is founded, to maintain the unity of the world’s peoples 
in this time of peril, of ideological divisions and of national- 
istic tensions; and 

We favor the continued and expanded support of the 
United Nations and its member agencies by the United 


States, and decreased dependence upon unilateral or bi- 
laterial action by our own or other countries. 
We are expressly opposed to any form of government 
dominated by totalitarian methods. 
Adapted from a resolution submitted by sixteen 
ministers and two laymen and adopted by the 
General Conference in Washington, D. C. 


UNITARIAN UNITY | 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM of thought and conviction is a funda- 
mental concept of Unitarianism. The individual, be he lay- 
man or minister, is privileged to think and speak as his 
conscience dictates. 
The Unitarian denomination is unique in this respect 
in the field of organized religion. . 
There is a pressing need in the world today for the 
religious leadership which the Unitarian churches can offer. 
The Unitarians are so few in number compared to the 
work they must do to give the world this leadership. 
Therefore we urge that Unitarians, both clergy and laity, 
be cognizant of the challenge of this historical period. 
recognizing the right of all Unitarians to hold what beliefs 
they will; that we will all unite in a concerted attempt to 
do the work that lies before us, in union. 
Adapted from a resolution submitted by a committee 
of Unitarian chaplains, and unanimously adopted by 
the General Conference. 


A Humanist Funeral Service 


This is the first time, so far as I know, that a 
complete Humanist funeral service, based 


entirely on a non-supernatural philosophy 
of existence, has been published as a sepa- 


rate book. Yet it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that in this modern age millions of 
families in the United States and throughout 


Just 


the world would like to have available such 


a service. The trouble has been that when g] 


the crisis of death occurs, people with a 


Published 


Humanist viewpoint usually do not have 


either the time or the composure to work 
out a service of dignity and beauty that is in 
complete harmony with their ideas concern- 
ing life and destiny. Hence they tend to fall 
back on the traditional rituals. This Human- 
ist Funeral Service, then, is designed to meet 
the need, in convenient form, of those fami- 
lies who can no longer accept the old super- 


naturalist ceremonies 


death. 
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centering around 
Corliss Lamont 


Boston 


The article below was the concluding sermon of the 1947 General Conference in. 
Washington, D. C., delivered by the President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Immediately following its delivery, The Register received numerous requests 
that it be printed in the magazine and that it be made available in pamphlet form 
for wide distribution. The pamphlet will be available this month. 


The Message and Mission 
of Liberal Religion 


by FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the North American Review, there appeared an article 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks, entitled “The Great Enchantment.” With the clear insight and 
flexibility of thought for which the Editor of the Hibbert Journal has long been 
recognized as a master, Dr. Jacks diagnosed the ills of the first “post-war period” 
in terms of surrender to the spell of “mere words and phrases”; and with the humor 
that never deserts him he pointed out the inconsistency of trying to break that spell 
by the use of the same incantations that had created it. He was using words to 
point out the folly of letting words take the place of thought and action—a risky 
business indeed! But he comforted himself with the thought that the same risks 
had “been run before this by men whose memory I revere, men whose shoe-latchets 
I am not worthy to unloose.” It is a familiar risk for any preacher, either in a 
pulpit or at a typewriter, and from the days of St. Paul right down to the present 


‘moment it has not deterred them from preaching about the folly of preaching. 


It is, of course, the Gospel according 
to Thomas Carlyle that Dr. Jacks was 
preaching; and it was almost as un- 
fashionable in 1922—and almost as 
badly needed—as it is in 1947. Let me 
read you a few sentences from the con- 
cluding part of the article: “The his- 
torian of the future looking for the 
salient feature of the present times will, 
I think, single out as more astonishing 
than anything else this world wide delu- 
sion still obdurately holding its ground 
in spite of the crushing refutation just 
given by the war, that the affairs of 
the world can be managed by the mere 
interchange of speech between human in- 
dividuals, by the mere process of say- 
ing things, saying them often enough, 
and saying them all together, and then 
voting them true.” “God grant that the 
future historian’s description of us may 
end there! God grant that the next 
paragraph may not run thus: ‘And so 
while they were busy with all these 
“world views” and holding wordy tour- 
naments as to which of their formulae 
for “mending the world while you wait” 
would mend it soonest, the Second Great 
War broke out and they were all un- 
done.’ ” 

That was written, let me remind you, 
in 1922. Meanwhile, the “Second Great 
War” has come and gone, and people 
are now talking about the Third—still 
talking, still under the Great Enchant- 
ment, still heedless of the elemental 


_ truth “that the world is built up not by 


We propose to swing into action now, 
to have done with words that darken 
counsel and divide our forces and 
weaken our united will. We pro- 
pose to shake off the dust of futile 
controversies . . . and to walk with 
one another as befits a society of 
friends and a brotherhood of faith. 


the things men say with their tongues, 
but by the work they do with their 
hands.” The lesson men failed to learn 
after the First Great War is still un- 
learned, still disregarded by the world 
that was shaken to its depths at Dun- 
kirk and Hiroshima, still despised and 
rejected by men in all lands who can- 
not sleep at night as they think of what 
may lie ahead for their sons and daugh- 
ters within the next few years. 

How can we be so stupid? How can 
we continue to put our confidence in 
talk, no matter how cleverly manipulated 
by so-called experts in psychology and 
semantics? How dare we maintain 
faith in the false prophets who cry 
Peace! Peace! when there is no peace, 
in those whom Carlyle excoriated as 
“windy counterfeits,” apostles of “bal- 
derdash” and “bottled moonshine,” 
“perorating Chimaeras,” “flunkeys out 
of work,” and “vociferous blockheads?” 
What has happened to the virtues of im- 
patience with nonsense, intolerance of 
shoddy workmanship, contempt for dis- 
honest evasion of responsibility, and 
scorn for the cowardly substitution of 


words for action? Have we sunk so low 
that we are prepared to affirm our be- 
lief in Salvation by Discussion instead 
of Salvation by Character? 

“Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind, and said, Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge? Gird up now thy loins 
like a man.” The time for talk is over. 
The time for action has come. The God 
of Job speaks to our generation, inter- 
rupting our debates as to who caused the 
whirlwind and how it might be brought 
under control, speaking to us in rude 
terms of demanding not arguments but 
deeds, reminding us that we are re- 
quired to answer to Him for what we do. 
His word comes with the tone of com- 
mand. It is not “the word we wish to 
hear,” but it is spoken by “a voice with- 
out reply.” It bids us get ready for im- 
mediate action. It crashes through the 
fog of our enchantment with words, 
warning us of the rocks that are not 
verbal but real, bidding us quit pala- 
vering and stand to the wheel if we want 
to avoid shipwreck. The spell that has 
been cast over us is broken by the 
sound of the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat. And, unless we have frit- 
tered away our manhood beyond recov- 
ery, we shall obey—not reluctantly, but 
with joy; not as slaves, but as men who 
have suddenly found their liberty and 
are exultant in their chance to use it 
rather than talk about it. 

This voice is today heard wherever 
men are willing to stop chattering and 
listen. It speaks to all mankind. But 
tonight, in this great ‘and beautiful 
church, it behooves us to ask ourselves 
what that voice means to us as Uni- 
tarians. 

At first glance, the record of our 
Conference together might be mislead- 
ing and discouraging. For three whole 
days—morning, afternoon and evening 
—we have been talking, discussing, ar- 
suing; and the nearest we have come 
to action has been to pass a set of reso- 
lutions! We have spent much time 
debating our own future, and the near- 
est we have come to getting to work is 
a set of recommendations for a still 
more elaborate series of conferences, in- 
stitutes and retreats! The net result 
of all our talk has been decisions to in- 
dulge in more talk! The enchantment 
of words apparently has deepened and 
strengthened its power over us. 

But appearances can be deceitful, and 
these three days have, in reality, dem- 
onstrated that we Unitarians are grow- 
ing thoroughly impatient with “mere 
words and phrases.” In recent years 
we have been doing more than talk. 
There has been action—largely of an 
exploratory nature thus far, but signif- 
icant in its revelation of the practical 
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possibilities of action on a great scale 
and with a united purpose. We are, I 
believe, ready for definite plans and in- 
structions and even commands—not 
handed down from any commanding 
officer, but suddenly coming to a sharp 
focus within the mind of the fellowship 
as a whole. At many points during 
these three days the spirit of impa- 
tience that leads to ready enlistment for 
definite action has been made plain; 
and all that needs to be done is to make 
a simple and unified statement of what 
we propose to do next. 


1. We propose to take the lead in 
creating a new federation of religious 
liberals on this American continent, 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Canal Zone, 
which might be called “The United 
Liberal Church of America.” 

There are today three major 

bodies of organized religion in 

America — the Roman Catholic 

Church, the Federal Council of the 

Churches of Christ (with its some- 

what different counterparts in the 

Dominion of Canada) and the less 

unified body of adherents of the 

Jewish faith which is most effective 

in terms of world service. 

To these should be added a fourth 

—the United Liberal Church, as 

sharply set off from what Dr. 

Stanley Jones calls the “United 

Church of Christ,” with its stand- 

ard of admission the “Petrine Con- 

fession,” as that church is from 

Roman Catholicism. 


There are areas where all four 
bodies could co-operate, and with- 
in which close team-work should 
be developed; but this ought to be 
on the basis of mutual respect. The 
necessary first step is to build up 
the organized forces of religious 
liberalism into a united, effective 
body, that can deal on a self-re- 
specting basis with the three ortho- 
dox bodies. 


Such a united fellowship of reli- 
gious liberals should include not 
only liberals with a Christian back- 
ground but also Liberal Judaism 
and those liberals who find their 
most intimate spiritual ties in 
the Ethical Society and other or- 
ganizations that have less concern 
with historic religious alignments. 
It should include all religious lib- 

 erals, “of every name and sign,” 
united in a common allegiance to 
freedom, faith and fraternity, and 
in a common resolve to promote 
these values in a world that is at 
the moment far from sympathetic 
with them. 


2. We propose to take a leading part 
in creating a world-wide federation of 
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religious liberals, centering in the exist- 
ing International Association (the 
I. A. R. F.) but extending much wider 
and greatly strengthening its organiza- 
tional effectivencss. 

Such a federation must be frankly 
and vigorously “more than Chris- 
tian.” It must acknowledge that 
all forms of high religion are broth- 
ers, working together with mutual 
regard untainted by any thought of 
spiritual superiority; recognizing 
that the basic faith of all is identical 
in essentials, and rejoicing in the 
added richness that comes through 
variety in non-essentials. 

Pluralistic in its appreciation of 
of the values of diverse cultural pat- 
terns, it will nevertheless be single- 
minded in its concern for human 
welfare. 


3. We propose to give united and 
sacrificial support to a world-wide pro- 
gram of humanitarian service, without 
regard to race, nationality, politics, 
color, or creed, on the basis of the mag- 
nificent record of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and in full co-operation with 
all other agencies that share our human- 
itarian purposes. 

At the moment, this means again 
mobilizing the full strength of our 
people in support of the campaign 
for food-conservation for the sake 
of the world’s hunger—doing our 
duty as citizens ot free countries 
and, over and above that duty, 
making further sacrifices to meet 
the tragic needs of our fellow- 

Unitarians abroad. 

Simultaneously we must greatly 
increase our support of the full 
program of the Unitarian Service 

Committee, especially its child-care 

projects, its medical missions and 


its continuing work for Spanish 
and other refugees. 


The flaming chalice is our symbol 
and pride. We do not propose to 
limit the area of its beneficent in- 
fluence by our pettiness or nig- 
gardliness or Laodicaean indiffer- 
ence. 


4. We propose to mobilize the full 
energy and resources of religious lib- 
eralism for the defence and extension of 
the democratic way of life, in a world 
where the forces of tyranny are exploit- 
ing the present discouragement of many 
people with the indifference and timidity 
of the democratic nations, in order to 
enslave the minds, bodies and souls of 
men. 


We must insist, with far greater 
urgency and persuasiveness than 
ever before, that religion is the 
basis of democracy, and that only 
liberal religion can provide the in- 
spiration and reinforcement that 
will keep. believers in democracy 
always alert to the dangers that 
threaten the values of individual 
personality which are the essence 
of both democracy and religion. 
This means that we must expend 
far more thought and courage than © 
ever before upon the formulation 
of wise methods of applying our 
religion to the social problems of 
our time. There must be no com- 
promise with any philosophy— 
either fascist or communistic—that 
denies these individual values, nor 
with the sincere idealists who allow 
themselves to be misled into follow- 
ing authoritarian principles or 
methods on the specious claim that 
they will “get results quicker.” 
There must be no traffic with those 
who would deny or destroy free- 
dom, even in the name of faith or 


brotherhood. 


5. We propose to renew, with humble 
but resolute hearts, the spiritual dynamic 


of our free faith, knowing that free- — 


dom without consecration is only an- 
other form of slavery, and that reverence 
for that which deserves reverence, both 
in our heritage from the past and in 
our experience of the present, is a duty 
that can be neglected only at the peril 
of our souls ‘and at the price of any long- 
term usefulness. 


Under the prolonged stress of re- 
cent years, the faith of many lib- 
erals has proved brittle and the 
loyalty of many has grown cold. 
There has been serious weakening 
of their will-power, and their nerve 
has faltered at critical moments. 
They have been incapable of mak- 


(Continued on page 436) 
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Roger N. Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liberties Union since its found- 
ing, has been active in the many sided fight for liberalism since the outbreak of 
World War I. From a press-release of the Union: “In addition to his activities in 
the U. S., Mr. Baldwin spent considerable time in Europe between 1927 dgud 1935 
in connection with international anti-fascist and anti imperialist movements, in 
which he held official positions representing American agencies. Earlier this year 
Mr. Baldwin made a survey of civil liberties problems in Japan. and Korea. 


Congress Faces 
Civil Rights 


by ROGER N. BALDWIN 


CONGRESS ADJOURNED in July with a sorry record of failure to act on a whole array 
of pressing measures for the rights of racial and national minorities ‘at home and 
in American insular possessions. Both old and new issues, made far more signif- 
icant by world conditions, got scant attention from a Congress preoccupied with 
crises in international relations and the drive to tame the power of trade unions 


in industry and politics. 


A rather naive explanation has come 
from Senator Taft as to the refusal of 
Congress to adopt “social legislation.” 
The distinguished Senatorial leader says 
that a Republican Congress is disinclined 
to hand any increased powers to a Demo- 
cratic administration which it distrusts. 
The Republicans will wait until after 
1948 for a good safe Republican admin- 
istration to carry out its mandates. 

But the real reason, as any lobbyist 
for the public welfare in Congress would 
testify, was the general lack of sympathy 
for non-political issues of human rela- 
tions. Not an influential sympathetic 
ear granted a hearing to the principle 
of fair employment practices, or to an 
anti-lynching law, or to displaced per- 
sons in Europe, or to the obvious claims 
of the Japanese-American minority, or to 
the plight of the 100,000 natives of our 
old and new Pacific Island possessions, 
ér to the repeal of the Oriental Exclu- 
sion Act. 

Yet these are the issues of racial rela- 
tions which so greatly affect our Amer- 
ican position in international councils. 
These are the points at which our democ- 
racy is weakest in the light of our pro- 
fessions. These are the charges of race 
discrimination brought against us not 
only by all the darker peoples of the 
world now rising to new nationhood, but 
by our international Communist critics. 

The dominant temper of Congress not 
only ignored these issues but directed its 
political passion to curbing the power of 
democratic forces. The Taft-Hartley 
bill, passed over the President’s veto, 
was its chief expression. The drive to 

ferret out disloyal federal employees. 


e e e e e e 


Prospects’ for action in the 1948 
session of Congress are hopeful of 
success only on measures regarded 
as political assets by the Republican 
majority, or those which through 
pressure of public-spirited lobbyists 
the Congressmen cannot resist. 


embodied in a savage bill passed by the 
House and pending in the Senate, re- 
flected the same passion to curb pro- 
gressive forces, though aimed ostensibly 
at Communists with a divided loyalty. 

On the credit side of Congress, in fair- 
ness to the record, a few gains may be 
noted. For purely political reasons, the 
House for the fourth time passed an 
anti-poll tax bill, doubtless doomed, like 
its predecessors, by a Senate filibuster. 
Puerto Rico got an elective governor, 
but with very limited powers, a step at 
least toward the autonomy of an insular 
possession which would doubtless choose 
independence if its economic future 
could be assured. Congress ignored that 
issue. GI’s abroad marrying Orientals 
barred from immigration, are permitted 
to bring their wives back to the United 
States if they married within thirty days 
of the passage of an amendment. Almost 
a thousand in Japan have done so in a 
kurry—and a few in Korea. 

These were the total grist of gains. 
The House did better than the Senate on 
these so-called “minor” issues. It passed 
a bill to set up a commission to hear the 
claims of thousands of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who lost vast properties in the 
forced war-time evacuation from the 
Pacific Coast. It gave the Attorney Gen- 
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eral power to suspend deportation of 
Orientals like others in cases of hard- 
ships—that is, where they are married 
to American wives with American-born 
children who have no interest in being 
deported to lands they never knew. 

To forestall action on two major of 
these “minor” issues, one house or the 
other appointed investigating commit- 
tees. The Senate, rather than act on 
letting down the bars to displaced per- 
sons in Europe, appointed a special 
committee to review our entire immigra- 
tion policy. The House, rather than ex- 
tend citizenship to natives of Guam and 
Samoa, and give them a bill of rights as 
against the complete autocratic naval 
rule of fifty years standing, appointed 
a junketing committee to look them 
over. And this despite a half dozen such 
investigations by Congress or the Navy. 

A determined attempt was made by 
some House members to bring to vote an 
anti-lynching bill which has _ several 
times passed the House only to be buried 
under a Senate filibuster. The attempt . 
failed. The advocates of a fair employ- 
ment practices bill to restore the powers 
of the highly successful war-time agency 
knocked on a hundred doors, closed to 
any substantial interest in a bill re- 
garded by Republicans as centralizing in 
the federal government more power over 
free enterprise, and by southern Demo- 
crats as an attack on states’ rights. 


Efforts of a Japanese-American lobby 
of volunteer veterans, who rendered such 
valiant service in Europe, to get citizen- 
ship for Orientals on the same basis as 
others, got no further than a favorable 
report on a bill to extend it just to the 
relatives of Purple Heart veterans. The 
fact that the United States alone of the 
great nations of the world puts up a 
racial bar to citizenship and immigra- 
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tion, wholly in violation of the spirit of 
the United Nations’ charter, seems not 
to impress our Congressmen. Though 
they recently accepted the Chinese, 
Indians and Filipinos as a “war mea- 
sure” in recognition of services ren- 
dered, they are inhospitable to consider- 
ing other Oriental peoples, particularly 
the Japanese, despite their exceptional 
loyalty to the United States in the face 
of the war-time evacuation and deten- 
tion in concentration camps. A cam- 
paign, however, is under way to repeal 
the Oriental Exclusion Act of 1924 in its 
entirety, with the backing of for- 
midable forces in the churches and civic 
agencies, and with active opposition 
only from the Pacific Coast Oriental 
“race-baiters” and the A. F. of L.—still 
standing on its historic fear of the in- 
vasion of hordes of coolie labor. The 
A. F. of L. is blind to the fact that if the 
act were totally repealed, the maximum 
annual immigration from all Oriental 
countries together would be less than 


1,000. 


A Negro member of Congress intro- 
duced two bills which are shelved in 
committee and not likely to be brought 
out, because regarded as of no political 
consequence. One of them would abolish 
segregation in interstate transportation 
on trains and buses. Planes are out— 
they cannot segregate as a practical 
matter. Buses do, despite a U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision that they cannot 
get the support of law in so doing. But 
the practices of bus companies do not 
need the support of law, and so segrega- 
tion goes on unchecked. 


The other bill would enact a civil 
rights statute for the District of Colum- 
bia like those on the books of many 
states, providing penalties for refusing 
service to anybody in licensed public 
places. In view of the settled practice 
of refusing admittance to Negroes in 
most licensed public places in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the bill is a mere 
gesture—in the right direction. 


Campaigns for most of these measures 
will be continued in the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress, despite the discourage- 
ments. The bills remain on the calen- 
dars or in the committees just where 
they were. Whatever gains were made 
will be followed through. One of the 
critical points, because: of Southern 
opposition, will be the Senate filibuster 
which Republicans have mildly tried to 
modify. The good faith and political 
sense of the Republican leadership will 
be tested when the poll-tax and _ anti- 
lynching bills come before the Senate. 
The decision to override the filibuster 
will probably rest upon whether or not 
the bills are regarded as politically im- 
portant in relation to the Negro vote in 


Ss 


the 1948 campaign. The next regular 
session of Congress in January in a cam- 
paign year will keep a more than usually 
perceiving eye on the voters. 


Most of the issues involving racial 
minorities, except those directly affect- 
ing the Negro, have little political value. 
But one other unrelated issue of civil 


liberties does. That is compulsory peace-. - 


time military training, favorably re- 
ported by the House Military Affairs 
Committee and pending in the Rules 
Committee. With the opposition of 
powerful Republican leaders in a cam- 
paign year, it seems unlikely that it will 
be adopted, despite the pressure of the 
Administration, the Legion lobby and 
the tense international situation. On a 
purely practical basis, too much skep- 
ticism is expressed as to the future mili- 
tary value of mass armies to gear the 
measure into a program of national de- 
fense of a country with the greatest navy 
and air force in the world and possess- 
ing the only atomic weapons. 


Two other quite different measures of 
civil liberties may come to the front in 
the next Congress—one, equality for 
women, and the other, federal aid to 
education. Both have long been kicked 
around without conclusive action. The 
Woman’s Party’s constitutional amend- 
ment for complete equality for the sexes 
throughout the United States was de- 
cisively beaten in a Senate vote a year 
ago, but it is still before Congress, and 
the ladies’ lobby is insistent. A much 
more modest bill for equal pay for equal 
work by men and women may have a 
chance for consideration. So may a 
pending bill for a federal commission to 
examine sex discriminations in law, with 
a view to a series of bills to remove 
them. 


Federal aid to education has bogged 
down in a conflict over whether it should 


be extended to private schools, meaning ~ 


in effect Catholic parochial schools. The 
Catholics oppose any bill without that 
provision. The public school associa- 
tions on the whole oppose any bill with 
it. A so-called compromise seems to 
have satisfied a Senate Committee 
which has recommended a bill leaving 
to each state the determination as to 
what schools’ get the federal money. 
That, too, is opposed by most of the 
public school advocates on the ground 
that it opens the door to breaking down 
what it regards as traditional separation 
of church and state. 

The line of advance in extending our 
democratic liberties lies both through 
Congress and the Supreme Court. But 
the Supreme Court can act only within 
the frame-work of the Constitution and 
laws already adopted. Congress alone 
has the major responsibility for extend- 


"ing our liberties. 


Prospects for action 
in the 1948 session are hopeful of suc- 
cess only on measures regarded as poli- 
tical assets by the Republican majority 
or those which through pressure of pub- 
lic-spirited lobbyists the Congressmen 
cannot resist. : 


Anyone experienced in the Congres- 
sional game knows that no non-political 
bill in the public interest gets through 
without the most insistent and skillful 
campaigning by its advocates, Vigorous 
campaigns will be waged for one or an- 
other of these bills by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the National Committee 
for a Fair Employment Practices Act, 
the National Committee for Abolition of 
the Poll Tax, a new national committee 
for equality in naturalization and an — 
array of other public-spirited associa- 
tions, 


The role of the United States in ex- 
tending democracy at home, especially 
in the field of race relations, is vitally 
bound up with its moral authority in 
world affairs. That authority is now 


compromised by our failures to deal 
justly with minority races. No greater 
service can be rendered to the future of 
racial democracy on a world scale than 
by the willing or unwilling response on 
the part of Congress to these high 
claims on our own democracy. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11:00 a. m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons by guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts, 
Rey. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Sundays: 
Church School, 9:45 a. m.; Adult Bible Class, 
9.45 a. m.; Church Service, 11 a. m.; Clarke Guild 
(high school age) (second and fourth Sundays), 
4:30 p. m.; Gannett Club (college age), 6 p. m.; 
Chapel Service, 8 p. m. Tuesdays: 
12:30; Adult Discussion Forum, 7:30 p. m. Thurs- 
Chapel Vesper Service, 5:30 p. m. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. 
Powell Davies, D.D.; Arlington Minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips. Sunday services: 11 a. m 
Arlington Unitarian Fellowship, 8:15 p. m. School 
of Religion 9:45 a. m. Church Office open daily 
9 a, m. to 6 p. m. Laurence C. Staples, Execu- 
tive Director. 7 


days: 


Organ Music, ~ 


Harold E. Stassen has served as governor of Minnesota, as a Navy captain 
in the war and as a delegate to the San Francisco U. N. Conference. Some months 
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America’s Job in 


The World Today 


by HAROLD E. STASSEN 


WE ARE ENTERING the decade which may well determine whether the tragic second 
world-wide war with its staggering cost is to be half in vain. We are entering the 
decade which may well determine whether we can have a lasting peace or a third 


world war. 


The recent division was clear-cut at the Paris Economic Conference. 


It arose 


from the Marshall Plan and Russia’s refusal to cooperate, and resulted in sixteen 
of the nations of Europe meeting to plan their steps for reconstruction and to co- 
ordinate their needs of assistance from us, and nine of the nations of Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, declining the invitation to join. This division makes it very clear 
that we are to be engaged in a continuing major competition and clash of economic 


systems and ideologies. 


It is the greatest basic competition of 
all history. It is a competition between 
the ideology of materialism sponsored 
by the Communists, which denies the 
Fatherhood of God, depreciates the 
worth of the individual human being, 
and worships the things of the earth 
controlled by the rulers of men, as 
opposed to an ideology based on the 
fundamental concepts of our religious 
beliefs, humbly recognizing the Father- 
hood of God, emphasizing the worth and 
dignity of the individual, safeguarding 
individual freedom, and teaching service 
and compassion and mercy. 


It is a competition that does not in- 
évitably lead to war. It need not un- 
avoidably be decided by force. In fact, 
it cannot really be decided by war, even 
should it lead to war. For is it not clear 
that wars only decide a bid for power by 
force and never decide the basic 
ideas and philosophies of men? We 
hope and pray and endeavor that this 
basic competition may be decided in the 
minds and hearts of men with the grace 
of God, without resort to force. But if 
this peaceful victory for our way of life 
is to come to pass, the moral foundation 
of the peoples of this North American 
continent of ours is of prime importance. 

This spotlights the magnitude of the 

task in which the churches are engaged. 
Not only is the bringing of religious 


au 


understanding to an individual of the 
greatest possible importance to him, but 
also this task, multiplied as it is through- 
out the nation, is of prime importance 
to the future direction of our countries 
and to the decisions of the gravest basic 
questions and competition of all history. 

I have abiding faith in the rightness 
and strength of the fundamental con- 
cepts of our American system with in- 
dividual freedom of men and women, 
economic freedom as well as social, civil 
and religious freedom, and respect for 
the individual dignity of a human being. 

I have deep confidence in our modern 
American capitalism and in our repre- 
sentative form of government of free 
citizens as together constituting an ex- 
cellent system to give expression to those 
basic concepts. 


But I can also understand, at least 
partially, from the history of Russia, her 
czars and her revolutions, and from the 
nature of her present form of govern- 
ment and economic system, why the 
rulers of Russia do not share that faith 
and confidence. 


I do not believe there will be a major 
change in Russian policy for the better 
until the members of the all-powerful 
Politburo, including Generalissimo 
Stalin, become convinced of two things: 
first, that notwithstanding the strains of 
war and postwar conditions, our eco- 


nomic system can continue to function 
with high production and high standards 
of living and without a major economic 
crash and devastating depression; and 
second, that the Communist Party can- 
not successfully infiltrate, dominate or 
sabotage this country or any other one 
of the major powers of the world. 


If Russia becomes convinced of these 
two things, both of which I am confident 
are true, and if at the same time she 
reaches the decision that America is 
strong and resolute in its military posi- 
tion, then there are grounds for hope of 
a major favorable change in hr policies. 
Then her friendly, vigorous people, who 
want peace as badly as we do, will take 
their place in sharing constructive lead- 
ership in a peaceful, progressing world. 

On the basis of this analysis, I urge 
three fundamental developments of our 
American policy. FIRST: that we move 
promptly and effectively to assure the 
success of the European program de- 
veloped at Paris. SECOND: that we do 
not abandon the eight nations of Europe 
that did not accept the Paris conference 
invitations. THIRD: that we proceed 
promptly with an intelligent coordinated 
program to clear up Communist infiltra- 
tion in the United States. 


Clearly our first priority now must be 
the success of the economic group that 
was formed in Paris. It is good news 
for us and for the world that the Admin- 
istration is moving toward continuing 
to provide a helping hand in the rebuild- 
ing of this war-torn area. It was dark 
news when statements were made in 
early May that no more was to be done 
this year. It was bright news when the 
indication of the change of policy came 
forth in June. Action is urgently 
needed for Europe’s future and for ours 
before another grim winter sets in. 

Speed is essential. The Administra- 
tion should confer with the leaders of 
both parties in Congress to see whether 
preliminary authorization cannot be 
given to an appropriate agency of the 
government to place advance orders for 
the articles that will be critically needed. 
Our American manufacturers can then 
expand their production of these items, 
such as coal-mining machinery and 
equipment, farm implements, hydro- 


Clearly our first priority now must 
be the success of the economic group 
that was formed in Paris .. . action 
is urgently needed for Europe’s 
future and for ours before another 


grim winter sets in. 
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electric installations and transportation 
facilities. Authorization to place a half- 
billion dollar order for this type of 
equipment can make a major difference 
in the success of the economic program 
developed in Paris, and can also ease 
the ultimate strain on the American 
economy, which is home base. for the 
success of our entire future. If these 
orders are not placed early, sudden 
heavy orders later in the program will 
place a sharp burden on _ already 
crowded manufacturing facilities in 
America, which without proper time for 
expansion will increase our shortages of 
these same items and will delay the re- 
construction of Europe. 

The Marshall Plan may not be per- 
fect. No plan is ever perfect. But what 
alternatives have we? We have just two 
alternatives: the Marshall Plan for Eu- 
rope or the Communist Plan for Europe. 


We all know that we must give pri- 
mary consideration to a strong domestic 
economy here in America. But we can- 
not pull ourselves into an economic shell 
and ignore our responsibilities abroad. 

It is true that we cannot purchase 
freedom with American dollars. It is 
true that we cannot stop Communism 
with American dollars. But it is also 
true that unless we give aid and leader- 
ship, we cannot expect either freedom 
or the stopping of Communism in 
Europe. 


If we appear before the world as 
misers, we will never be successful ad- 
vocates of freedom. 


It is my view that the majority of the 
peoples of every other nation of the 
world prefer to move in the direction of 
a system of individual freedom and 
human dignity, and yearn for oppor- 
tunities and means and methods to do 
so. The peoples of Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Albania do not 
want to turn away from us, do not want 
to turn further and further away from 
individual freedom. But is it not equally 
clear that these small nations, located as 
they are, cannot defy Russia? It would 
be a major world tragedy, if because of 
our request for a joint European pro- 
gram, and the declining of invitations 
by these countries, we abandoned them. 
The reply that the division was actually 
caused by Russia’s refusal to join and 
by her insistence that these countries 
decline, is not a sufficient excuse. Clearly 
the peoples of these eight nations did 
not cause the decision by Russia. If our 
original proposal took this particular 
form to cause Russia to show her hand, 
that has been accomplished, and we 
should now continue our economic pro- 
gram with due humanitarian regard for 
all the peoples of the world. 
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We should also keep in mind that the 
economies of these eight countries are 
not entirely socialized and collectivized, 
the land is still peasant-owned, the busi- 
nesses are nearly all individually 
operated and not state-possessed, and 
the people do not wish to move toward 
a completely socialized, regimented 
economy. If these people do not move 
further in the regimented direction, the 
ultimate working out of our world eco- 
nomic and ideological relationships will 
be easier to attain. 


I consider it to be imperative in this 
world-wide competition of ideas and 
economic systems that we immediately 
make it clear that we do not turn our 
backs to these eight countries, that we 
do not foreclose the probability, under 
proper conditions, of extending to them 
desperately needed economic assistance, 


The conditions of such aid clearly 
must include that the press and radio be 
able to report to the outside world with- 
out censorship what is happening within 
the country, that the assistance should 
reach the people for the intended pur- 
poses, that it should not be used to de- 
crease their individual freedom or to 
clamp down additional socialization 
upon them, and that the people should 
be given the facts of the aid program. 

As one specific example, the peasant 
farmers of Poland desperately need farm 


We must even make it clear that we 
are not narrow or selfish or bigoted, 
that we want others to share the 


freedom and plenty that we enjoy. 


machinery. Their own was almost en- 
tirely destroyed or taken away as the 
grim tides of war swept their homelands 
over and over and over again. These 
peasant farmers are on their own farms. 
They are not collectivized. Europe 
desperately needs the food they could 
raise. If their government will agree 
that the farm equipment we would send 


‘them would go to the peasants them- 


selves and would not be held by the gov- 
ernment as a lever for collectivizing their 
agriculture, if they would agree that our 
press could report without censorship 
the developments, and that they would 
announce to the people the amount of 
aid delivered, then I would be in favor 
of. granting aid in farm machinery to 
Poland. 

We must ever make it clear that we 


are not narrow or selfish or bigoted, that 


we want others to share the freedom and 
plenty that we enjoy, and that we believe 
that the best way for them to share it is 
to be set free within their own countries 
to work and trade, to manage and invest, 
to speak and assemble, to vote and wor- 
ship. 

We should constantly make it equally 
clear that to obtain these objectives they 
do not need now or ever to subjugate 
themselves to us, that we believe basi- 
cally that men should be free, that they 
should not be slaves to other men either 
within or without their own borders. 

As the third phase of our prompt 
action, I consider it to be imperative 
that we do develop and place into effect 
a well thought out, effective program, 
not only to decrease the infiltration of 
Communism in America, but also to 
make it very clear to Russia that this 
infiltration cannot succeed. If we per- 
mit the Politburo to miscalculate the 
extent of the effectiveness of Communist 
infiltration in America, this could be 
almost as serious to future world de- 
velopments as an actual dangerous in- 
filtration. With their very limited num- 
bers Communists have already caused a 
disproportionate disruption in labor re- 
lations and false propaganda within our 
country. 

I suggest these twelve specific steps 
as the most effective way of clearing 
Communist infiltration: 

ONE: Expose thoroughly the identity 
of all known Communists and “fellow 
travelers.” Give the exact evidence of 
their connection, 
have made an excellent start. 

TWO: Insist that they stand up and 
be counted and speak out in their 
genuine capacity, that they do not hide 
behind false fronts, false names or false 
issues. ian 

THREE: Prosecute them vigorously 
for their violations of law with the effec- 
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A ‘thesis for 


Women 


by NYM WALES 


SINCE THE PASSAGE of the nineteenth amendment granting woman suffrage in 1920, 


the woman movement in America has been split and confused and immobilized. 
We are only now working out a thesis to catch up with the complex trend of the 


times. Where once we had world leadership in the days of Margaret Fuller, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony*, we now lag for behind Europe. 


There is no doubt that we are in a 
period of transition and must get down 
to fundamentals again. Old values have 
broken down and new ones are not yet 
established. The lost generation of 
World War I has never found itself, yet 
has given birth in the wilderness to new 
wanderers between two worlds. The 
status of women politically and economi- 
cally has reached its peak, yet our social 
status is already deteriorating. We are 
on a precarious height which will result 
in a crash when the next depression 
starts, and every woman intuitively feels 
the rotten timbers giving way beneath 
her. In recent weeks books and articles 
attacking the American woman have 
multiplied rapidly and some of them are 
more vicious than anything written by 
the Nazis. When a fascist trend begins, 
it first attacks the status of women, even 
before that of labor. 


You can judge a sound progressive 
very accurately today by two touch- 
stones: (1) his or her attitude toward 
the woman problem, and (2) toward 
dabor. It is surprising how ‘backward 
you will find many otherwise progres- 
sive people when the subject of women 
comes up, but it is not surprising to find 
that most of these turn “phoney” sooner 
or later. Some have not gone beyond 
the old feminist approach of the nine- 
teenth century, failing to make proper 
sex differentiation. A few on the radical 
side are anarchist hangovers of a period 
of. Bohemian promiscuity, beginning 
after World War I, anti-social and anti- 
woman in nature. Others are merely 
shallow and socially irresponsible. Still 
others confuse the pathological degen- 
eration of an old society with the corner- 


*Margaret Fuller and Susan B. Anthony 
_ were Unitarians. 


The problem of special protection 
for working women touches the very 
the 
status of women is the touchstone of 
any stage of civilization, showing 


heart of human society and 


whether it is progressing or de- 
generating. 
e e e e e e e 


stones of the new and fail to see the 
integral relation between the status of 
women and the status of marriage. 


In the United States and England 
political and property rights for women 
were won by the last generation. On 
ours falls the effort to achieve economic 
opportunity combined with special pro- 
tection. This is a new stage in the his- 
tory of women. Economic stresses are 
changing from property relations to 
labor relations for the average family 
as well as the individual. It is time to 
revaluate the position of women in terms 
of production and labor power. Already 
the double-earner marriage has revolu- 
tionized American family relations, for 
the social and psychological effects are 
felt even where the wife has never had 
any earnings. The marriage relation 
during this transition is becoming so un- 
satisfactory that there is one divorce for 
every three marriages. The working 
wife and mother carries double the bur- 
den with half the strength, and protec- 
tive legislation and assistance lag far 
behind her needs. Never has the Ameri- 
can woman carried so heavy a burden 
with so little security under her tired feet. 
Twenty-four out of every hundred 
American women are now gainfully em- 
ployed and of these one out of three 
supports one or more dependents. Of the 


35,124,380 families in America, 5,361,- 
580 have a woman head As one random 
example, of my twelve neighbors only 
three wives do not work, and two of 
these did outside housework during the 
depression, though having small chil- 
dren. Five are double-earner marriages, 
four have a woman head doing all the 
earning. In every case but one, the 
woman supports dependents. 


Of the two conflicting forces in the 
woman movement which have blocked 
each other since World War I, there 
is first the conservative old-line feminist 
group represented in the National 
Woman’s Party which saw its Equal 
Rights Amendment reach the voting 
stage on the floor of Congress for the 
first time in July, 1946, though it was 
defeated. Their program for identical 
rights is supported ‘by industrial inter- 
ests trying to eliminate protective legis- 
lation for men as well as for women and 
children. This Amendment is vigorously 
opposed by a Committee to Defeat the 
“Unequal” Rights Amendment, repre- 
senting forty-one organizations and 
headed by Mrs. Ward F. McAllister, for- 
mer chairman of the Women’s Division 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
which proposes instead a joint resolu- 
tion by both houses of Congress that will 
provide not for identical rights, which 
its sponsors consider “unequal rights,” 
but for additional protection. The heads 
of the Women’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Mary Anderson and. 
Frieda Miller, have been opposed to the 
Equal Rights Amendment, as also have 
been such women as Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Eleanor Roosevelt. The ranks 
of this progressive side have recently 
been swelled by the new Congress of 
American Women, of some 165,000 
members, standing strongly for protec- 
tionism and against the old-line feminist 
idea of identical rights. 


There has been a wide difference be- 
tween these two points of view, though 
recently the Equal Rights Amendment 
supporters have been inclined to accept 
the need for special protection, along 
with sweeping away remnants of dis- 
crimination against women on _ our 
statute books. The average wife, mother 
and working woman does not want 
empty identical “rights” with men, but 
added protection, such as support for 
her children, alimony and minimum 
hour and wage laws, health and welfare 
services. The United Nations Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women takes a pro- 
gressive stand for special protection for 
women and is not dominated by the out- 
moded “identical” rights idea. 

This is not a simple problem. It 
touches the very heart of human society 
and the status of women is the touch-- 
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stone of any stage of civilization, show- 
ing whether it is progressing or degener- 
ating. One thing is absolutely essential 
in analyzing this problem: you cannot 
make any artificial separation between 
the woman and child. The basic social 
unit is this dual mother and child rela- 
tionship, for it provides the life-giving 
continuity of the race. Sociologically 
speaking, the woman cannot be con- 
sidered as an entity apart from the child, 
for such women are the exception, but 
instead the dual rights of the unborn 
generation inhere in the woman. This is 
not true of men, and here is the vital 
differentiation between the sexes. All 
women are instinctively conscious of this 
differentiation, though for some strange 
reason the thesis is seldom put into 
words. 


For the ordinary woman freedom can 
be attained only within the framework 
of adequate protection in her marital 
status and work. It is only the few 
women with wealth or successful careers 
_outside the home who can dispense with 
protection and prefer identical rights, 
and these should not deny protection to 
others. Of course, it is important that 
women of talent should not be burdened 
with carrying on the race if this function 
interferes with their work. Yet we are 
confronted with the fact that every 
woman must produce one boy and one 
girl child if the race is to be kept up, 
unless some other woman produces four 
instead of two offspring, thereby placing 
society doubly in her debt. No thesis on 
the woman problem is adequate which 
does not provide that every woman 
should have the opportunity to be twice 
a mother. 


Woman is biologically a higher, more 
complex organism than man, differ- 
entiated by bearing the unequal burden 
of carrying on the race with ordinarily 
only half the physical strength*. 
Equality, therefore, implies protection to 
equalize this burden. Protection must 
be thrown into the balance or the status 
of women is still unequal. 

Society owes to itself the adequate 
protection of all women in order to safe- 


*According to research undertaken by the 
International Labor Office, the average 
woman has about 570/1000ths the physical 
strength of the average man. 


A society which limits the develop- 
ment of half its mature population, 
limits the development of all its 
children . .. a culture is dark and 
half-empty where the differentiated 
genius of its women has no expres- 
sion. 
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guard the functions of womanhood—at 
home and at work, married and un- 
married. Woman is the original pro- 
ducer and the primary producer, without 
which all other forms of production are 
useless to mankind. Her physiological 
life is a constant strain and labor of pro- 
viding the means of reproduction. These 
means of production are the most vital 
tools of the human race. Without them 
it would have no continuity, no mean- 
ing. They are the result of hundreds: of 
thousands of years of evolution and must 
be safeguarded at all times. 

Inherent in every woman are the 
rights of generations. unborn, demand- 
ing this protection. The meaning of life 
is that there shall be more life and that 
this life shall be lived on a higher level 
than the old. Every man may find the 


meaning of life in every woman. There 


is his physical immortality. 

And no civilization can rise higher 
than the status of its women. A society 
which limits the development of half its 
mature population, limits the develop- 
ment of all its children. A civilization 
which deprives its women of opportunity 
will fall into stagnation by its own dead 
weight, as in China where women’s feet 
were bound. A culture is dark and half- 
empty where the differentiated genius of 
its women has no expression. Our cul- 
ture has been comparatively dark and 
empty long enough. Limiting the full 
and free development of a woman’s mind 
and body limits the meaning of life for 
man, woman and child. An undeveloped 
wife means a deprived husband. A de- 
prived mother means a deprived child. 
A household drudge is a dull com- 
panion. 


The genius and strength of woman 
have a different quality from that of 
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man. Each cell of the woman’s brain 
and body is chromosomally, genetically, 
different from each cell of the man’s. 
This is true of all mammals. This is the 
distinction between mammals and other 
forms of life. The word expresses the 
woman’s special function. Biologists 
say the original generative female cell is 
monogametic, the male digametic. 


A woman’s strength is functional. She 
has more’ persistent vitality than a man. 
Her strength is thin but long, tensile and 
adaptable. Biologists have found that, 
“For reasons as yet unknown the male 
exhibits an inherently inferior resistance 
to the stresses of the acts of living.” It 
is known that far more males than fe- 
males are conceived and die prenatally. 
The ratio at birth is 103-107 sons to 
every hundred daughters. Yet at the 
end of the second year the sex-ratio is 
equal. 

The survival value of woman, is there- 
fore, greater than that of man, except 
during the changing age from ten to 
fifteen years when more girls die than 
boys. Special protection is required 
from the age of ten. 

Women require protection not be- 
cause they are weak but because theirs is 
the most important of all biological and 
social functions and they are not strong 
enough alone to carry on the race and 
also to provide a favorable environment 
for the child. This is the function of 
the man. Women have not twice the 
strength of men. Instead of doubling 
her strength, nature provided her with a 
mate and invented sex so he would find 
the task more agreeable, even in the 
thousands of years when he was uncon- 
scious of being one of the parents. For 
him woman was the first miracle that 
caused him to think, his first religion, 

Woman’s political rights are identical 
with those of man. Her social rights are 
inalienably greater and commensurate 
with her greater social responsibilities. 
Her economic right is to equal oppor- 
tunity. She produces life. The recipro- 
cal duty of her mate is to provide her 
with freedom and opportunity through 
adequate protection. 

Adequate protection under the law re- 
quires that every woman should be con- 
sidered a mother, actual or potential. 
The rights of the unborn child inhere in © 
the woman. They cannot naturally be 
separated. This is the origin of woman’s” 
greater social rights and responsibilities. 
They are not single but dual rights. They 
include the passive right of at least one 
boy and one girl child to be born of 
every woman, the right of every woman 
to the opportunity of being a mother, 
the right of every man to a wife and 
children, the right of the species to its 
own continuity. The rights of childless 
women differ in degree, not in kind. 
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Motherhood itself must be planned, for 


efficiency, the better care of the child 


_-and the protection of the mother. 


The idea of a dual-entity in law pre- 
vailed under the Common Law of Eng- 
land and America for centuries. Then 
the husband and wife were considered 
one and that one was the husband. Two 
were submerged as one. This was not a 
just law. A just law would consider 
the wife an entity of two as if she were 
always with child, a mother-and-child 
entity. This was the common law of the 
matrilineal period, the origin of the 
ancient and original mother-right. We 
have not yet in America removed from 
our statute books all the laws which tried 
to constitute the father an entity of two, 
indeed an entity of three, for he was not 
content with claiming ownership and 
legal control over the means of repro- 
duction — the wife—pbut also of the 
product itself, the child. Yet the pri- 
mary right of the child is to an ade-- 
quately protected mother, and second- 
arily to a responsible father and favor- 
able home environment. The child soon 
becomes an entity in his own right. Yet 
lawyers today claim that special protec- 
tion for women would be “unconstitu- 
tional’? Then have not all the laws for 
three centuries giving men double rights 
over their wives been unconstitutional? 

Adequate protection for the wife and 
mother-and-child requires that she 
should be provided with security eco- 
nomically, either directly by the hus- 


band through support during marriage — 


and alimony in case of divorce without 
just grounds against her, or indirectly by 
the guarantee of suitable work under 
conditions which are not unfavorable to 
her function as wife and mother—failing 
these, the state must provide for her. 
She is inadequately protected if she is 
overworked and thereby prevented from 
realizing all her potentialities. 

Adequate protection for girls requires 
the economic support of the father or the 
state, and special protection in her 
family life and work from the age of 
ten when mortality increases due to 
puberty. Child labor must be prohibited 
and education made compulsory, as in 
the case of all children. Yet in America 
we still have no Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Adequate protection for unmarried 
women requires that they should have 
equal but not identical economic oppor- 
tunity. The state must specially regu- 
late working condittons for women, 
married and unmarried, to prevent ex- 
ploitation and to ensure against injury 
to health. What untold permanent in- 
jury and suffering has been done to 
women who must stand eight hours a 
day when there is no justifiable reason 
for not having five or ten minutes relaxa- 


tion an hour or places to sit at times. 
Employers must not be permitted to hire 
women for certain types of heavy or 
dangerous work likely to be more in- 
jurious to women than to men. Every 
member of society should work. None 
should be idle. We want full produc- 
tion to raise our standard of living, an 
expanding economy, an expanding way 
of life, using all available productive 
energies. 

All laws and regulations specially 
benefitting women and children in in- 
dustrial work are beneficial to society 
as a whole. Working women are inade- 
quately provided for except by favor- 
able working conditions, and special 
services such as maternity benefits, 
nurseries, health and medical facilities 
and advanced educational methods. 
Working mothers contribute doubly, 
therefore society owes them an extra 
measure of assistance. A nation is 
shameful that treats its working women 
so badly that they are unable to have 
children. 

Why should American women have to 
become hard and warped and brutalized 
and bitter in the process of earning a 
living or rising to the top of a profes- 
sion? There is no need for these patho- 
logical effects in our present stage of in- 
dustrialization, for we can easily pro- 
vide the protection necessary to prevent 
it. 

Inadequate protection for women is 
recognized in principle in all societies. 
What is not recognized is that adequate 
protection is not seclusion but a means 


of providing freedom and opportunity, 


and that without economic opportunity 
the social status of women is insecure. 


Why should a woman not have the 
same opportunity as a man to a home, 
children and a career or job? The hus- 
band always has both. Yet this is ordi- 
narily impossible without protection. At 
present for the wife to have a job or a 
career takes twice as much energy and 
sustained effort as for the husband, for 
she has always a dual career and if she 
is a mother, a triple career. The hus- 
band has only one job on which he is 
free to expend all his energies. This is 
the chief reason why women seldom 
achieve monumental works. 

The social status of women changes 
constantly but the fundamental thesis is 
always the same, no matter how different 
the problems from Nanking to Moscow. 
In fields where the unequal burden of 
carrying on the race does not directly 
deprive women of their opportunities, 
women’s rights are identical with those 
of men. Identical political rights may 
provide equal opportunity, but only if 
accompanied by equal economic oppor- 
tunity. Identical social and economic 


rights do not provide equal opportunity 
for women’ but are always discrimina- 
tory against her. Discrimination against 
woman on account of sex is unjust and 
anti-social. Nature has already burdened 
woman on account of function. The 
duty of society is to counter-balance this 
by discriminating in her favor, in ex- 
change for unique and indispensable 
productive services rendered to society. 

Does this thesis imply a differentiated 
standard for men and women in other 
ways? ‘There is no reason why it should 
not in cases where their interests are not 
identical. The origin of woman’s greater 
social rights lies in her double social re- 
sponsibility, in the fact that the mother- 
and-child entity is itself the primary unit 
of society. Woman has, therefore, a 
greater stake in social institutions, in 
the family and marriage, than the man. 
When she performs an anti-social act, 
she is acting against her own interests 
doubly. Organized women are always 
more progressive than organizations of 
men in the same level of society, for 
women intuitively feel they have a 
greater stake in peace and progress. This 
is a common observation. Throughout 
Europe women are now organizing to 
prevent war and the revival of Nazism, 
for their children are still hungry and 
cold and shelterless from the last war. 
The Women’s International Democratic 
Federation now has eighty-one-million 
women in forty-four countries and last 
winter was given consultative status on 
the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women. 

There are many questions on the real 
status of women which expert econ- 
omists leave unanswered. What is the 
nature of the housewife’s labor? What 
profit does a mother receive for the 
manufacture and processing of a human 
being—for producing labor power, the 
most valuable commodity on any mar- 
ket? The housewife and mother is out- 
side the wage system; she produces for 
use, not for exchange or profit. In eco- 
nomic terms, does she not run a work- 
shop in her home for processing the 
food, clothing and shelter of her hus- 
band and also for processing the growth 
of the child? Suppose every American 
housewife and mother went on strike 
demanding a dollar an hour as house- 
keeper’s wages and fifty cents an hour 
for each additional child, as baby-tenders 
get? Yet all she asks is recognition as 
a social service worker, and food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. , 

Though the average woman is quiet 
and self-sacrificing in her home life, 
once aroused to defend her children she 
is a tigress. The women of Europe are 
aroused. Ours are still quiet because 
we have not yet learned the same hard 
lessons. 
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| HAD to Return 
To the Ministry! 


by DILWORTH LUPTON 


“SOME DAY YOU'LL BE BACK in the parish ministry,” Dr. Frederick May Eliot said 
to me five years ago when I turned from the Cleveland Church to writing a daily 


column in the Scripps-Howard Cleveland Press. 


won’t be able to stay away from it.” 


His parting shot was, “You 


Dr. Eliot must possess some sort of clairvoyant power, for this fall I find my- 
self the minister of the First Parish in Waltham, Mass., and excited over being 


in the harness again. 


Columnizing proved an engrossing 
job, especially when our editor, Louis 
B. Seltzer, insisted on my writing on any 
subject I pleased. “You don’t even have 
to call your shots,” was his way of 
putting it. 

But as time went on I found myself 
troubled by a feeling of nostalgia. I 
missed certain features of a minister’s 


life. 


1. I soon discovered that when it 
came to writing about religion I was 
stymied. Discussion of personal prob- 
lems and controversial economic, politi- 
cal, racial and international questions 
were in order, even when I ran head- 
long against Scripps-Howard policy. 
But religion was practically taboo. This 
restriction wasn’t imposed by our editor, 
but by the fact that our quarter-million 
readers were Catholics, Jews, Protestants 
and.non-religionists of many sorts. 


My fan mail, both pro and con, be- 
gan to reveal that words like “God,” 
“Christ,” “prayer,” and even the word 
“religion” meant one thing to one man, 
and a thousand other things to other 
readers. This created a sort of iron 
curtain which I was never able to pene- 
trate, and I soon quit trying. 


2. I missed being a Unitarian priest! 
That word “priest” is hard for a Uni- 
tarian to write about approvingly; but 
I have scoured Roget’s Thesaurus in 
vain for a synonym. 

How else could you describe a min- 
ister’s function, at a wedding for in- 
stance? ie, 

Several weeks ago in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland I performed 
the marriage ceremony for Wayne 
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Discussion of personal problems 
and controversial economic, politi- 
cal, racial and international ques- 
tions were in order, even when I 
ran headlong against the Scripps- 
Howard line. But religion was prac- 
tically taboo. 


Shuttee, the minister of the West Shore 
Unitarian Church, and his attractive 
bride—my first marriage service in five 
years. 


I stood before them not as a preacher 
or a minister but as a mediator of the 
tradition of both state and church. The 
sentences in the service, many of them 
coming down through the centuries, 
were moving to everyone present. 


A minister performs a similar priestly 
function in conducting any religious 
rite, such as christenings, funerals, cer- 
tain elements in the Sunday morning 
worship and communion. Unless such 
rites give him a spiritual satisfaction, 
found in no other human experience, 
there is something askew with him or 
with the rite itself. 


3. I missed: the intimate personal 
relationships that exist between the 
minister and members of his congre- 
gation. A newspaper writer meets hun- 
dreds of people professionally, but his 
relationships with them are usually 
formal and of necessity brief. 

In the ministry, however, you get the 
satisfaction about which Alice Freeman 
Palmer wrote: “You put yourself into 


Dilworth Lupton 


people. They touch other people; these 
still others and you go on_ working 
forever.” 


This is particularly true in Uni- 
tarian churches where the minister is 
in no sense an ecclesiastic, but a friend 
among friends, meeting them on a high 
level of equality. 


Many Unitarian congregations are in 
a very real sense families, where the 
minister is a member with all the rest. 
In such a family’s division of labor one 
person is a housewife, another a lawyer, 
another a carpenter or a banker. The 
minister’s assignment is to study ethics 
and religion so that he can help his 
fellow members solve their own prob- 
lems. A church family of this sort 
sings, worships, prays, plays, and 
laughs together, and shares one an- 
other’s sorrows and joys. I doubt if 
there is any fellowship quite like it 
in the world. 


4. I missed counseling people who 
have become upset by troubles. 

In my 23-year ministry with the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland 
I met several thousand people in daily 
Consultation Hours. My smattering of 
psychiatry taught me to screen out 
those who needed professional attention, 
and often I induced them to see a 
psychiatrist. 

Most of my callers, however, were in 
normal conditions, folk who had got 
themselves into jams of one sort or an- 
other, and were looking for someone 
who would listen, keep confidences and 
help them find the way out. Half of 
these people came from other denomina- 
tions, or from no church at all. 


Such experiences, modified for the 
protection of my former counselees, 
_ gave me excellent material for columns 
on personal difficulties such as marital 
tangles, alcoholism, parent-child  re- 
lations, love affairs and inner con- 
flicts. Often the very night my column 
appeared someone would telephone, 
“That problem you wrote about was like 
mine to a T. Could I come and see 
you?” 
But I hadn’t the free time, which gave 
me the feeling that I was letting them 
down. 


5. I missed a minister’s continual 
contacts with children and young people. 


Columning brought some interesting 
experiences in this field. I'll never for- 
get sitting in a high school social science 
class in one of Cleveland’s blighted 
areas. The pupils, some 30 of them of 
varied nationality and racial back- 
grounds, ran the class themselves, chose 
their own subjects and discussed them 
under a mere fraction of supervision 
from their teacher. That schoolroom 
was one of the most amazing labora- 
tories of democracy I have ever seen. 


But it was a fleeting experience. The 
next day I was off on other explorations 
for column material. 

In a Unitarian church, the minister 
has a chance to work‘and plan with the 
same youngsters week after week, to 
transfer to them, either directly or 
through teachers, some of his own faith 
in people and in the “world within” 
and some of his own social and religious 
ideas and ideals. 

“I’m lucky to be a Unitarian!” an 
Amherst sophomore once wrote me. 
“So many men here have had to unlearn 
what they were told in Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and other church schools, es- 
pecially when they got their first dose 
of biology. But my religion fits right 
into the curriculum.” 

T’ll warrant hundreds of similar let- 
ters have been received by Unitarian 
ministers. What deeper satisfaction 
could a man get than feeling he has 
helped someone build for himself a 
modern, creative philosophy of life? 


6. I missed being one of the gears in 


In the ministry you get the satisfac- 
tion about which Alice Freeman 
Palmer wrote: “You put yourself 
into people. They touch other 
people; these still others and you 
- go on working forever.” 


i. 


“Pm lucky to be a Unitarian!” an 
Amherst sophomore once wrote me. 
“So many men here have had to un- 
learn what they were told in Method- 
ist, Presbyterian and other church 
schools, especially when they got 
their first dose of biology. But my 
religion fits right into the curricu- 
lum. 


a church organization. Newspaper peo- 
ple, reporters, editors, columnists, work 
pretty much alone. A minister is part 
of a collective enterprise where scores 
have a hand. 


Once a Unitarian layman wrote me 
from Boston, “Mr. So-and-so is moving 
to Cleveland. Nail him down as quickly 
as you can. He’s one of those dozen 
people who bless every church by work- 
ing for it as though they were on the 
payroll.” 


It’s fun to work with men and women 


like that. 


1 never dreamed I would be hanker- 
ing after church committees, trustees’ 
meetings and every ‘member’ canvasses, 


but I did! 


lod 


7. I missed preaching. Printed or 
broadcast words can never take the 
place of those of a living personality 
present in the flesh: Every preacher 
worth his salt is challenged by that fact 
when he stands in his pulpit of a Sun- 
day morning. 

His church family is there before 
him. He sees grown-ups whom he 
christened years ago; folk he has helpd 
meet some baffling difficulty; others with 
whom he has walked roads that skirted 
the valley of death. He sees young peo- 
ple wondering what this perplexing life 
is all about, and hoping (perhaps 
against hope) that their minister can 
tell them. 

He knows that down deep in their 
hearts many of these people want a 
faith that the real and trustable world 
is inside them, that their souls can be- 
come sovereign and that God is a liv- 
ing, creative presence. He may talk 
to them of politics, economics, or racial 
justice, of democracy, of their misgiv- 
ings and fears, of theology — but 
unless his own mind and words are 
suffused with that faith, he is lecturing, 
not preaching. 

One of the greatest preachers I have 
ever heard, our own Anna Garlin 
Spencer, said years ago at one of our 
meetings, “Preaching must give people 
wings! That’s the ultimate test.” 


What greater reward could a man 
have than to hear from someone after 
church, “What you said this morning 
will give me a week-long lift.” 


8. I missed being in the active serv- 
ice of the Unitarian movement. 

Each of us possesses a pet dogma 
that he trots out whenever he finds an 
audience. Here’s mine: liberal churches 
in the large denominations permit a 
man to think for himself, but the Uni- 
tarian church is the only religious in- 
stitution in America where he is expected 
to think for himself. 

We should proclaim that uniqueness 
from the housetops. 

When I was minister of our Louis- 
ville church one of our own new mem- 
bers complained with indignation, “I 
have been a Unitarian for a long time 
but didn’t know it until accidentally | 
stepped into this church one Sunday 
morning last winter. For years I needed 
this church and its faith. Why did I 
have to find you? You should have 
found me long ago.” 

There must be millions like him in 
America. 

Our freedom from mind-cramping 
creeds, our acceptance of science, our 
elbow room for all sorts of religious 
and social thinking, our encouragement 
of intellectual integrity, our conviction 
of the infinite possibilities of human 
progress, our belief in a creative uni- 
verse—all these have an extraordinary 
appeal to men and women with modern 
minds. 

We can’t say with Thomas Jefferson, 
“T trust that there is not a young man 
now living who will not die a Unitar- 
ian,” but we can see to it that the youth 
of our day know what a Unitarian is. 


9. I missed my fellowship with Uni- 
tarian ministers. 

I’m thumbing the A.U.A. Year Book’s 
list of them as I write. What a variety: 
a sharp-minded theologian, a poet, a 
humorist, a humanist, a theist, an ora- 
tor, a neo-Christian, a social radical, 
an organizer whom any business would 
covet, a social and theological conserva- 
tive, a pacifist. 

Not one a saint. Nothing prissy or 
pietistic about them. Each an individ- 
ualist who couldn’t possibly sign an- 
other man’s creed or, in toto, even his 
own creed of ten years ago. 

Yet each man seeking to liberate his 
own mind, and trying to build a com- 
munity, a nation, and a globe where 
other minds can find freedom too. Good 
companions—all of them—on . man- 
kind’s hard and often heart-breaking 
trek toward a decent world. 
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. Lath ecently returned from the Berne planning conference of the Inter- 
Lee saat Discsniar for Liberal Christianity and Religious F reedom, of which 
*he is president. He is minister of the Unitarian Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn; 
a directer of the A. U. A., and the author of two books, Toward Discovering a 


Religion and The Living Faith of a Unitarian. 


World Liberals 
Mobilize » 


by JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


OUT OF THE CONFERENCE held in Berne this summer to prepare for the Congress 
of the International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 
to be held in Prague the week beginning July 13, 1948, I have selected three 
documents which will be of general interest to Unitarians. The first which was a 
report submitted at the end of the conference, gives a running account of the 
events of the conference and summarizes the generally accepted theological views 
of religious liberals from various countries as they exchange their thought after 
the world-shaking war and its succeeding chaos. As will be seen, the liberal faith 


in its essentials stands firm. 


The second and third documents are communications 


to the conference, each of special interest. 


At the business sessions much of in- 
terest was concluded, a mere hint of 
which only is possible. A plan was in- 
augurated whereby isolated liberal 
movements which suffer peculiar dis- 
advantages or hardships will be adopted 
and fostered by liberal churches in 
neighboring countries. For example, 
the churches in Italian-speaking Switz- 
erland will establish close connections 
with the bold, courageous efforts of 
Prof. G. Pioli of Milan who was a 
theological school classmate of the 
Pope, but who is today struggling 
against the religious domination of the 
public schools of Italy by the Roman 
Church. The Unitarian Church of 
Prague will get into touch with the in- 
teresting developments of Unitarian 
Congregations in Poland where Unitar- 
ianism flourished in the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies until driven out by a Catholic 
ruling house. The German-speaking 
Swiss through Dr. Buri will develop 
relations with liberals in Germany who 
are now free to congregate as they do 
in large numbers in Frankfurt for ex- 
ample. In the interest of vital connec- 
tions between the I.A.R.F. and the in- 
ternational youth organization known 
as the I.R.F., the president of the latter 
is invited hereafter to sit in on the de- 
liberations Executive Committee of the 
former. 

It was determined to establish per- 
sonal memberships in the I.A.R.F. at 
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$1.00, or if the communications of the 
association are desired, at $2.00. 

The absorbing matter of concern was 
the Congress next summer. The Czecho- 
slovak Church, at whose invitation we 


gather in Prague, already has a com- 


mittee at work arranging for hospitality, 
meeting places, etc. The date of the 
Congress was determined by the fact 
that great important gatherings are to 
be held in Prague—the celebration of 
the 600th anniversary of the University, 
the Sokol Festival and the commemora- 
tion of Jan Huss, some of which, dele- 
gates to our Congress may want to 
share in. The general subject will be 
“The Message and Mission of Liberal 
Religion.” The Congress will open with 
a service conducted in the old town 
square by the Clergy of the Czecho- 
slovak Church. Succeeding evenings will 
present outstanding speakers such as 
Pierre van Paassen, Andre Siegfried, the 
Patriarch Dr. Kovar, at public meetings 
in a great hall. The subjects of these 
addresses will be the “Fight for Free- 
dom of the Human Spirit,” “State Sov- 


Liberal Christians today acknowledge 
the truth of the saying of Prof. Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer in his letter to the 
Conference that our century not only 
needs a free Christianity, and above 
all a deepened Christianity. 


es 


John Howland Lathrop 


ereignty and International Justice,” 
“The Kingdom of God as the Dynamic 
of Liberal Christianity,” with a closing 
service at which Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
has been invited to preach. Day ses- 
sions will take the form of discussions 
in sections dealing with social and polli- 
tical problems such as Individualism 
and Collectivism; Religious Education, 
Ministerial Concerns; and World Reli- 
gions. 

Excursions within the city of Prague 
with its rich cultural treasures out of 
the past, and its interesting social ven- 
tures of today, also excursions into the 
country, are being planned. 

Before the first World War, in antici- 
pation of a Congress which was never 
held, it was Dr. Charles W. Wendte’s 
expectation that a sufficient company of 
Americans would be attending, to war- 
rant the chartering of a ship. Restric- 
tions, financial and otherwise, may limit 
the attendance from some European 
countries. Americans are on the whole, 
free from these. They also have much 
to gain that will prove enlightening 
from meeting representatives from vari- 
ous countries and from visiting such an 
interesting slavic country as Czecho- 
slovakia. May it be possible that Dr. 
Wendte’s dream will come true in 1948. 


PRESS REPORT OF THE WORKING 
CONFERENCE IN BERNE 


In the beautifully situated city of 
Berne, 45 delegates and 52 observers 
were gathered for a week in a working 
conference of the J.A.R.F. in order to 
prepare the spiritual foundations for a 
full fledged Congress to be held in the 
summer of 1948 in Prague. They en- 
joyed the cordial hospitality of the 
Swiss Union for Liberal Christianity 
and had their meetings in the comfort- 
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thle “Studentenheim,” of the Univer- 


sity. These delegates and observers 


represented the liberal groups in: 
U.S.A., Great Britain and Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Holland, Hun- 


gary, Italy, Switzerland and Czecho- 


slovakia. It was greatly regretted that 
the German representatives were unable 
to attend, and also delegates from 
Sweden, Poland and Transylvania could 
MOD COME. . « .. 

The backbone of the conference was 
the four main lectures; “Christianity 
and the Present Society” by Prof. Wal- 
lace W. Robbins, President of Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago; “Free 
Christianity and Personality” by Rev. 
Dr. G. Marchal of Paris; “World Unity 
and Religious Communion” by Prof. 
Dr. L. J. van Holk of Leyden, and 
“Prayer and Worship in Liberal Reli- 
gion” by Rev. Dr. R. Nicol Cross, 
Principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford. At the evening sessions Mr. 
Josué Jehouda, Director of the Jewish 
Review in Geneva, read a paper on 
“Jeremiah and His Message for our 
Time,” Prof. L. A. Zander of Paris, dis- 
cussed “The Relation of Liberty and 
Authority in the Russian Orthodox 
Church” and Prof. Dr. Martin Werner, 
Dean of the Theol. Faculty of Berne 
University gave a clever and highly 
scientific lecture on “What Does St. 
Paul Mean to Us Religiously?” On 
Sunday, Aug. 31, the conference joined 
the congregation of Berne in St. Paul’s 
Church in a service with Prof. Werner 
as preacher. Dr. John H. Lathrop con- 
ducted the final devotional service on 
Monday night, Sept. 1, in the Church 
of the Holy Ghost, preaching on the 
subject of “World Peace.”. . . 

The results of this working conference 
can be summed up on the one hand in 
a series of practical conclusions, with 
regard to the Congress at Prague, to 
the social service work and to the 
theological summer school to be held 


next year in Oxford; and on the other 


hand in a short statement of the spirit- 
ual gain of the conference. 


LETTER OF PROF. WALTER M. 
HORTON, (Extract) 


At their recent meeting in Bourne- 
mouth, England, the Congregationalists 
of the world defined their stand, in 
fact, as follows: they “do not require 
subscription to any man-made creedal 
statements,” but find their unity and 
their liberty in a “covenant fellowship, 
binding the members to God and to one 
another through Christ, the Head of the 
Church”; There is properly no “coer- 
cive authority” in the Church; “in all 


(Continued on next page) 


Delegates at the working conference of the International Association for Liberal 


Christianity and Religious Freedom in Berne, Switzerland . . . . where plans were 
made for the worldwide Congress of religious liberals to be held in Prague next, 
summer. 


WE TAKE OUR STAND 


Liberal Christianity is placed in a world of growing interrelationships that 
find their counterparts in the fierce antagonism of the world’s largest empires. 
Methodically it rejects all kinds of totalitarian thinking, both social-political and 
scientific or religious, because it can only expect its solution of the impending 
problems from free, cooperative thinking, which seeks for the truth in full 
comradeship. As a Western way of living and believing, Liberal Christianity is 
rooted in a civilization which continuously has tried to balance Roman political 
order, Greek democracy and humanism, and Hebraic-Christianity. In the post 
war period it deliberately espouses democracy, being at the same time conscious 
of the fact that democracy must revive the ideas of freedom, reason and tolerance 
from the deep sources of Christianity, understood and believed in a critical as 
well as practical religious manner. Liberal Christianity feels strongly impelled 
to lay emphasis on the intrinsic value of personality, fostered and enriched by a 
kind of community of which the true church is the prototype. In all modesty 
Liberal Christianity knows itself called upon to preach and realize a type of 
inclusive religious community and therefore it stands in concrete terms for: 
1. the doctrine of the universal love of God, accepted as grace in a world of 
relativity and frustration; 2. the necessity of creating centres of spiritual life; 
3. a firm political and social gospel of freedom, democracy and human rights as 
the consequence of Christian faith; 4. the insistence on a broader conception 
of the ecumenical ideal, which gathers all Christian forces in a decisive fight 
against the evil powers of this age and seeks the cooperation of other religions 
for the benefit of humanity. 

Liberal Christians today acknowledge the truth of the saying of Prof. Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer in his letter to the Conference that our century not only needs 
a free Christianity but above all a deepened Christianity. Restoration of our 
nain-stricken world must come from the inmost chamber of the pious Christian 
heart. 

—From report issued by Working Conference of 
International Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, Berne, Switzerland, September 1947 
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the organizations of the Church, at every 
level, all authority is spiritual, or, as 
our fathers put it, ministerial, not legal- 
istic, coercive and magisterial.” In 
society at large, as well as in church- 
government, Congregationalists stand 
for the same principles. “Those who 
have freedom and responsibility in the 
church meeting have not been tolerant 
of tyranny in the State; ... We stand 
for political government by the discus- 
sion of free men and by fundamental 
consent.” 


The Congregationalists have freely 


and enthusiastivally chosen to support 
the World Council of Churches, seeing 
in it a providential instrument of com- 
mon action and mutual fellowship for 
all who find in Christ the incarnation 
of God’s word and will for mankind; 
but they respect the honest difficulties 
of those who are not conscientiously 
able to participate in the World Council 
because of terms in which the basis of 
membership is at present defined; and 
they are glad that IARF exists as a 
worldwide fellowship through which 
freedom-loving Christians may stand 
and act together, and cooperate for 
peace with men of other faiths. 


THE TASK OF FREE 
CHRISTIANITY IN OUR TIME 


A letter to the I, A. R. F. conference 
from Albert Schweitzer, French Equatorial Africa 


“Let me tell you how sorry I am not to be able to be present at your conference. 
For various reasons it is impossible for me to travel to Europe as yet. However, in 
thought I am with you in these days. . 

“In this conference you should not forget that you are serving an object which 
is not wanted by the average person of today, because the spirit of today is opposed 
to free religious thinking. However, it is needed more than ever before, because 
for the spiritual life of our time it is a necessity. Only out of the renewal of the 
spirit of ethical and religious thinking can arise the spirit which gives to mankind 
the understanding and power to go from darkness and struggle into light and 
peace. Free Christianity has the great task of bringing to mankind the conviction 
that thought and religion are not opposed but belong to each other. Every deep 
religion becomes thinking and every truly deep thought becomes religious. 

“The greatest human spirits have striven for the combination of thinking and 
religion because they saw this as a necessity for mankind. We continue this effort 
in a time when mankind must first of all learn again to respect spiritual truth. The 
heart of religion is for us the Kingdom of God. Only_a Christianity which is in- 
spired and under the power of the idea and the will of the Kingdom of God is near 
the original Christianity; only this can give mankind what it needs. 


“By standing for free Christianity and not asking men to become religious 
by giving up the thinking which belongs to their very nature, we have in Jesus 
one who speaks against laying on man heavy burdens which do not belong to him 
and we keep to the words of St. Paul: ‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
unity.’ 

“May our free Christianity show itself able in spirit and in deed to fulfill its 
task in our time; may we all keep alive in ourselves the need to work on ourselves, 
that our religion becomes ever deeper and more real, so that the spirit of Jesus 


shall not only make us free, but deepen our practical Christianity. May this be our 
ideal. 


“In this thought I feel myself bound to you and I hope that this conference 
may be a blessing to you.” 
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MESSAGE AND MISSION 
(Continued from page 424) 


ing up their minds when the fail- 
ure to decide was as fatal as 
making the wrong decision. And 
this weakening of the fibre of reli- 
gious liberalism has been taken full 
advantage of by extremists and 
proponents of various kinds of 
authoritarian orthodoxy. 

The cure is a new birth among 
liberals of the power of the spirit, 
which will not come about by acci- 
dent or by grace, but as the fruit 
of a fresh determination to give 
priority in personal and corporate 
living to the abiding realities of 
Spiritual energy and the quiet con- 
fidence of deep-rooted faith. 

These five things we propose to do. 
On all of them we have in recent years 
made at least a beginning; but we pro- 
pose to undertake them with far deeper 
dedication and in a united spirit of en- 
deavor, confident that they are of real 
importance not for ourselves alone but 
for mankind. We propose to swing 
into action now, to have done with words 
that darken counsel and divide our forces 
and weaken our united will. We propose 
to shake off the dust of futile controver- 
sies, to harbor no grudges, to rise above 
all petty and self-seeking ambitions, to - 
forgive and forget whatever offences 
may have been given or received, to 
widen the horizon of our vision and 
imagination and sympathy, and to walk 
with one another as befits a society of 
friends and a brotherhood of faith. 

All this is summed up in the ancient 
phrase about girding up one’s loins. It 
is the symbol of a stout heart ready to 
set forth with courage upon a difficult— 
perhaps dangerous—errand. It is the 
immediate prelude to action, the instant 
response to the sound of the distant 
drum, the quick reply of youth to the 
call of duty, the steadfast resolve of 
mature men to follow loyally and dog- 
gedly when the command is “Forward!” 


Occasionally there comes to my desk 
a little publication called Four Lights— 
and always it gives me a fresh sense of 
courage and hope. The title is taken 
from the ancient chronicle describing 
Magellan’s “First Voyage Round the 
World.” “Then he showed four lights 
when he wished them to set full sail and 
follow in his wake.” 


I covet for our Unitarian fellowship 
the post of honor and of leadership in 
the voyage around the world of the fleet 
of free religious ships. I believe the 
time has come for us to set the signals 
—to light the lanterns and place them 
where all men can see them—so that 
all who share our free faith will respond 
and set full sail with us. 


Napoleon Lovely this month completes his second year as the first minister of the 
newly-formed Unitarian church in San Antonio. He took this pulpit upon his re- 
turn from 42 months’ service as a chaplain in the U. S. army. Thirty-seven of 
these months were spent overseas, and he won two battle stars, at Guadalcanal and 
Okinawa. He was chaplain of the army transport President Coolidge when it was 
sunk. His father was of a French-Canadian Catholic family, and a brother and a 


sister are each married to Catholics. 


Of Marriage Between 
Protestants and Catholics 


by N. W. LOVELY 
INTERMARRIAGE BETWEEN PERSONS of different religious faiths is inevitable in a 
world where persons of different faiths live and work in close cooperation and 
geographical propinquity. From the liberal point of view there is no reason to 


regret such an inevitability. 


Indeed such a marriage, if entered into in a spirit 


of reasonable compromise on both sides is a triumph of liberalism. 


The danger of intermarriage with 
Catholics rises from the impression 
among Protestants generally that the 
Catholic clergy are not amenable to 
reason. It is generally believed by many 
Protestants that the rules of the Catholic 
Church are authoritative, inflexible and 
rigidly respected by their clergy. Many 
lay Catholics honestly believe the same 
thing. In discussing the problems of 
marriage with non-Catholics they find it 
simpler to believe that only one way is 
possible and then invoke the “liberal- 
ism” of the non-Catholic. The old plea 
that Catholics must give up their re- 
ligion unless everything is conceded to 
the rules of their church is very effective 
when they are loved by a Protestant who 
knows that he (or she) “may keep his 
religion” under any circumstances. 

The important thing to remember 
about the Catholic Church is that it is 
skilled in the arts of compromise. One 
Protestant man whom I know well was 
in love with a Catholic girl. They talked 
the whole problem over and came to 
what they thought was a sensible solu- 
tion of their problems including the 
plans for their life together. For per- 
sonal reasons they were agreed on hav- 
ing no children. Only after thorough 
agreement between themselves did they 
approach the priest. 

As usual the priest asked that the man 
turn Catholic. That was refused. Then 
the priest asked if they would bring 
their children up as Catholics. The 
man replied there would be no children. 
The priest asked why. The man said 
because they had planned it that way. 
The priest said, “How can you be 
sure?” The man said, “Modern medical 
science has taken care of that.” The 
priest said, “In that case you cannot be 
married.” The man said, “J think you 


have misunderstood us. We are going 
to be married. The only question is 
whether we shall be married by a priest 
or a justice of the peace or a Protestant 
clergyman. I should like to be married 
by a priest because my fiancee would 
be better satisfied with that arrange- 
ment.” 

The priest said, “If, however, there 
should be children, will you raise them 
as Catholics?” “The children,” came 
the reply, “will be encouraged to go to 
church with their mother, and to go to 
church with their father. In the home 
they will be taught to respect both re- 
ligions and they shall become acquainted 
with both religions. Eventually they 
shall choose their own.” 

The marriage was celebrated by the 
priest. 

In another case a couple visited a 
priest on the same errand. They, too, 
had talked the matter over carefully. 
The girl was Protestant. She would not 
turn Catholic. What was to be done 
about children? At this point the pro- 
spective groom, a Catholic, spoke, “My 
father was a Protestant who turned 
Catholic for my mother because he 
thought that children should follow the 
mother in religion. We were raised 
Catholic and I should not like to change. 
But I agree with my father that the chil- 
dren should follow the mother. We have 
agreed that any children will be guided 
in their religious life by the mother but 
that they shall be acquainted with my 


The sensible approach to mixed 
marriages is that of frank discussion 
between the principals. There are 
problems and tensions which can 
best be worked out in principle 
before the marriage. 


N. W. Lovely 


religion by occasional visits and con- 
versation in the home.” 


The priest married them. 


Another Protestant girl was asked by 
a Catholic priest if she believed in birth 
control. She said, “Of course, all sen- 
sible people do.” The priest said that 
she must promise not to practice it. She 
said, “Nonsense, everybody tries to, the 
only thing is whether they know how to 
do it in a healthy way. I certainly in- 
tend to live my own marriage and to use 
the best available knowledge to help 
me.” The priest protested further but 
found the couple unshaken and finally 
consented to marry them. So the sen- 
sible approach to mixed marriages is 
that of frank discussion between the 
principals. There are problems and 
tensions which can best be worked out 
in principle before the marriage. The 
feelings and attitudes of both parents of 
both parties should be given fair weight. 
Most important is the ideal of marriage 
which motivates the principals. If one 
or the other is to be a dominant partner 
it may be wise to let them dominate the 
religious decisions. But if there is to be 
a reasonable and cooperative spirit of 
mutual trust and mutual assistance and 
mutual respect that spirit should be 
manifest in the religious arrangements 
affecting them and their children. 


Only after they have agreed on the 
kind of marriage they want should they 
discuss with the clergy the possibility 
and practicality of such an arrangement. 
And do not believe that any clergy will 
prove arbitrary. They are too well ex- 
perienced in the arts of organization and 
the principles of Christian charity to 
prove arbitrary and authoritative in mat- 
ters involving intimate personal rela- 
tionships. 
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Mr. Marshall is a lawyer who edits the most widely-circu- 
lated newsletter issued by any Unitarian church—the news- 
letter of the Miami church. He is president of the Southern 
Cross Astronomical Society, and a fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of London; former president of the Miami 
school board, and a regional vice-president of the A. U. A. 


A Voice in 


the Wilderness 


by JAMES J. MARSHALL 


ERNEST F. COE is so intensely Unitarian that nineteen years of jousting with foxy 
politicians, rapacious landsharks and supercilious men of affairs have left his dignity 
unbent, his stubbornness untempered and his ideals in full bloom. He is more than 
six feet tall with a full head of white hair and carries his eighty years on a spare 
frame so erect that, as people turn to stare at him in wonder on Miami streets, they 
concede that he is one of the few men in modern times who is his own complete 
monument in heroic size before history carves him in marble. 


I offered him my seat once in a bus. 
He drew a few inches taller, spurned the 
suggestion that he could not do a few 
hot sets of tennis, but so urbanely, so 
courteously did he decline that I could 
see an unbroken line of Coes back to a 
dim ancestor unhorsing with impeccable 
gentility the Saracen on the plans of 
Acre. 


Coe is a man possessed of an idea. 
He was graduated at Yale, far, far back 
in the happier days of this Republic. 
As a landscape architect he came to 
Miami to raise a hand against sudden 
millionaires populating _—imitation 
Tuileries gardens with distorted lions 
in concrete. Coe had notions strange to 
South Florida of boom days. He 
assumed that Nature had definite ideas 
of form and rejected the popular 
superstition that bougainvillea trees 
looked better clipped into crowing 
roosters. He loves Nature in the raw, 
and the rawer, the better. 


South Florida has never quite decided 
whether it is land or water. It is des- 
cribed as a state 450 miles long, 84 
miles wide and 2 inches high. It came 
up out of the ocean only 50,000 years 
ago. Some of its residents doubt that 
it ever made a sincere job of it, especial- 
ly after October rains reaching a depth 
of 14 inches. Starting eight miles west 
of Miami, the Everglades stretch to the 
west coast, drained in their northern 
portion by canals in both directions. 
Along the Tamiami Trail are an un- 
broken hundred miles of desolate 
prairie, grown wild with high saw- 
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grass. In dry season the soil, a kind 
of peat called muck, burns with an acrid 
black smoke which used to choke 
Miamians before the State took pre- 
ventive measures. In wet season the 
land is a swamp. 


South and southwest of Miami the 
land gradually merges into water. Along 
the raised roads pools appear and then 
islanded’ lakes until earth and water 
struggle for mastery. Groves give up 
their fight against the jungle. Along the 
seashore the land builds up sorties of 
mangrove trees whose branches hang 


Ernest F. Coe 


over the water and into the mud drop 
roots which become trunks, so that the 
tangled forest creeps endlessly into the 
ocean. Driftwood, sea weed and sand 
tangled in the roots, create new land. 
Further back in fresh water cypresses, 
mahogany, lignum vitae and countless 
tropical trees grow out of the swamp 
or higher land built from decayed veg- 
etation. From their branches hang 
gray spanish moss like patriarchs’ 
beards. Vines grow thick as a man’s 
arm and bind tree to tree in a defiant 
jungle. Strangler figs choke the lives 
out of forest Goliaths and giant ferns 
make black the heavy shade. 

Throughout the jungle wild life grows 
in prehistoric freedom. Rattlesnakes, 
cotton-mouthed moccasins and _ the 
venomous, brilliantly banded coral 
snake possess the ground, while in the 
sky wheel tropical birds of dazzling 
plumage. Here thrives the fabulous 
egret with his snowy plume. Egrets, 
in the earlier decades of this century, 
were as much a mark of distinction on 
a lady’s hat as is now a mink coat over 
the back of a chair in a cocktail lounge. 
Federal law said men who killed tropical 
birds went to jail, but the Everglades 
were a labyrinth where an egret hunter 
was restrained only by his conscience. 

Some people got the idea that there 
was oil in the Everglades and a few wells 
were sunk and plenty of good paper 
wasted to catch suckers. About enough 
oil was pumped out to lubricate the 
presses printing the common and pre- 
ferred stock. 

About this time Coe began to wander 
around what was then Royal Palm State 
Park, a park because it was considered 
useless for anything else. In his can- 
vas shoes and duck trousers, armed only 
with a stick, he rowed a boat and 
jumped from log to log, gathering 
strange growths. The jungle animals 
soon were calling him by his first 

(Continued on page 440) 


Mrs. Hill, whose article is inspired by Children’s Book Week, has followed the 


modern movement of child study in this country almost since its inception. She 
formerly was on the staff of the educational branch of ny Holt & Co., and later 


on. the staff of the Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Discoveries Beyond the Comics 


by DOROTHY B. HILL 


IT IS NEARLY thirty years since Ellery Sedgwick stomped around his office at the 


Atlantic Monthly one afternoon, an impatient parent demanding 


g, “Why can’t we 


have more books suitable for boys of ten? Treasure Island, of course; but then 


what?” The then what now confronts us. 


He was not the only parent, however, 
nor the only publisher whose voice gave 
impulse to the trend which, after the 
first World War, resulted in a wide- 
spread, general awakening to the child 
and his needs. Authors, artists and 
publishers rose to the demand and 
created a new field of children’s litera- 
ture, the rich fruits of which we garner 
in today. Indeed, in the mass of chil- 
dren’s books which challenge their 
choice these days, few modern parents 
comprehend how meagre was the field 
a generation ago. The training of 
special children’s librarians had begun; 
in Boston, and later in New York, the 
first bookshops exclusively for  chil- 
dren’s books appeared. Under the 
slogan, “More Books in the Home,” 
the Boy Scouts launched a crusade for 
more reading and better books for 
boys. Publishers’ Weekly urged book- 
sellers to take juveniles out of the sea- 
sonal, “gift” category in favor of year 
"round selling. Anne Carroll Moore, for 
The Bookman, offered the first separate 
children’s book review column. Mac- 
millan started a special department for 
making children’s books, another 
“first.” And Frederick Melcher of 
Publishers’ Weekly and Franklin K. 
Mathiews of the Boy Scouts launched 
the first Children’s Book Week. That 
was in 1919. 


Now Children’s Book Week is an an- 
nual, or shall we say a perennial?— 
and still parents are searching, as was 


- Anne Carroll Moore, following World 


War I, for books “to awaken, en- 
lighten, and enlarge the minds and 
hearts of children who are living in a 
new century and a different world.” 
If this were true in 1920, what of 1947? 


Through the years, and in spite of 


_ what has sometimes seemed a flood tide 


of mediocrity, our standards have risen 


to higher and higher levels of quality. 


The best of today’s books for children 
are way out front so far as content, 
illustration and bookmaking go. 


Authors now consider such matters 
as age levels, psychologic needs, read- 
ing abilities and current interests to a 
far greater extent than formerly. Scien- 
tific studies’ suggest emotional growth 
patterns up to now unavailable to 
authors of children’s books, or to 
parents and teachers. Artists have 
greater flexibility in mediums. They 
know that improved color processes will 
reproduce their originals quite faith- 
fully*. And the better publishers, even 
when the books are in the inexpensive 
brackets’, seem to vie with one another 
in making children’s books worthwhile, 
attractive and sturdy.’ Even the jackets 
of recent books offer such pageants of 
color and design that any little 19th 
Century child would have found the 
wrapper a treasure in itself. 

In these very superlatives, however, 
lie the pitfalls of choice. There are 
now so many children’s books. They 
are all so beautiful. By what standards 
shall a parent choose? 

First of all, like a new coat, a child’s 
book must both fit and please. It must 
fit his psychological and emotional 
needs and his social experience, as well 
as his mental age. Those happy vari- 
ances which distinguish one child from 
another often make it necessary for 
the parent or teacher to temper the 
publisher’s arbitrary age level sugges- 


In choosing books for the child 
under five years, we look for stories 
that dramatize his simple, satisfy- 
ing, everyday experiences, that 
arouse his curiosity and quicken 
his sense of wonder, that encourage 
attitudes of friendliness, honesty 
and cooperation. 


tions by a more intimate measure of the 


individual child. 


Nowadays we recognize that the 
foundations for a healthy emotional life 
and the beginnings of his religious im- 
pulse both lie in a child’s early ap- 
proach to the world around him. They 
are inherent in his early relationships 
to family and friends, in his first 
awakenings to the wonder of animate 
and inanimate objects, and in the faint 
stirrings by which he feebly recognizes 
himself as a part of some great, mys- 
terious whole. For this reason, in 
choosing books for the child under 
five years, we look for stories that 
dramatize his simple, satisfying, every- 
day experiences, that arouse his 
curiosity and quicken his sense of won- 
der, that encourage attitudes of friend- 
liness, honesty and cooperation, and a 
kindly interest in the periphery of his 
little world. 


To begin with, all his interests are in 
himself—self-centered. Cloth books in 
color, with simple stories that empha- 
size the personal pronoun, J, delight 
him’. As the circle of his interest and 
experience widens, his I and ME 
stretches out to Just like Me, and then 
to Just like You. He begins to observe, to 
imitate, to pretend.° He takes off his 
shoes, and still pretending, dramatizes 
simple songs and rhythm games’. 
Stories and illustrations which closely 
parallel his own experience or in- 
terests, he asks for again and again’. 


So the goes through the nursery pic- 
ture-books and then, as naturally as in 
real life, in his story-books he wanders 
to the house next door and there are 
Martin and Judy, two little children 
of his own age, waiting to share his © 
great adventures. It is the church 
school, generally, that introduces him to 
the three books of the Martin and Judy 
series. In the adventures of these two 
story-book children, there is scarcely a 
significant experience of young child- 
hood that does not present itself. By 
familiarity they are made commonplace 
and at the same time enhanced. Here 
are stories of happy family relation- 
ships, of normal pleasures and simple 
problems. Whether dealing with such 
lesser phenomena as dreams or with 
such a major crisis as death, parents 
have reported that early association 
with the Martin and Judy stories pro- 
vided satisfying explanations long be- 
fore the unhappy emergency arose, 
Soon we shall have Martin and Judy 
Sings, a song book with the same regard 
for the child’s development through 
experience and the same appreciation of 
his growing sense of wonder and praise, 
as in the earlier books. There is re- 
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ligious significance, but no theology, 
in the Martin and Judy series. 


Except in the realm of wonder, it 
would be difficult to say what is re- 
ligious and what secular in a child’s 
development at this stage, so often do 
the best stories contribute a_ rich, 
spiritual quality to his sense of security 
and his sense of belonging”. 

The Primary age, six through eight 
years, carries ‘him a step further. Now, 
as going to school widens his physical 
and mental horizons, there is an increas- 
ing interest and a growing understand- 
ing that the common things around him, 
animate and inanimate, so wonderful, so 
awesome at times, are each a part of 
a still vaster world. Some of that 
world is visible and some invisible. He 
learns that all living things, himself in- 
cluded, have a wonder part’. He begins 
to sense, but cannot express in words, 
the interdependence and rich potentiali- 
ties of all living things. He discovers 
that all the wenders of the world are 
his to explore”, and that life will always 
be a learning, growing process’. 

His experiences are leading him 
naturally to a belief in a universal God. 
He establishes friendly relations with 
children whose race or color or up- 
bringing is different from his own”. 
He makes his first contact with the 
story of Jesus’ and the old tales from 
the Bible and other sacred literatures. 

The Junior age, nine through eleven 
years, is again an extension of his 
earlier discoveries, He becomes in- 
terested in the struggles and achieve- 
ments of early man” and in stories of 
the great religious and historical lead- 
ers such as Akhnaten, Moses, Jesus”: 
Tales of personal courage beguile him”. 
Adventure and crime claim his attention 
in an exciting story laid in modern 
Tel-Aviv"; the book quickens his in- 
terest in problems of Jewish and Arab 
economy. In Lois Lenski’s superb re- 
gional books”, he learns respect, sym- 
pathy and admiration for Americans 
with few material comforts who, in their 
simple surroundings, are guided by 
high ideals and human understanding. 
He learns to pull together for democ- 
racy’. He learns to think of people 
across the sea” and senses his respon- 
sibilities toward international _har- 
mony. 

Twelve years and over is again an 
extension, an expansion. Now his read- 
ing is largely of his own choosing”. 
All that he reads—fiction, biography, 
adventure, books of scientific, political, 
social and religious import—enlarges 
upon his earlier experiences. Now the 
background he has been building since 
babyhood begins to take shape, and all 
the little pieces of his discernment and 
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wonder fall into the pattern, first of his 
teen-age thinking and, finally, of his 
adult convictions. 

So we strive in 1947, with the right 
books, “to awaken, enlighten and en- 
large the minds and hearts of children 
who are living in. . . a different world.” 

Yes, every week is Children’s Book 
Week in the home! 


1 Gesell and Ilg, Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today; $4.50 
Gesell and lg, The Child from Five to 
en; $4.50 


Kunhardt, Once There was a Little Child; 
$2.50 


3 Children’s Press’ 
$.25 


Malcolmson, Yankee Doodle Cousins; $2.50 
Who Lives at My 


hs) 


Star-Bright Series; each 


r 


Friskey and Evans, 
House? $.60 

Eleska Washable Baby Books: I See; I 
Count; I Eat; ete.; each $1 and $1.50 
MacKay, Just Like Me; $.50 

Beyer, Just Like You; $1 


Woodstock, This is the Way the Animals 
Walk; $1 


Hunt, Music Time; $2.50 


Wright, Saturday Walk; Saturday Ride; 
Saturday Flight; each $1 


Hills and Fahs, Martin and Judy; I, II, 
III; each $1.75 


Howell, Who Likes the Dark; $1.50 
MacDonald, Red Light Green Light; $2 
Beskow, Pelle’s New Suit; $1.50 


Stanger, A Brand New Baby; $2 
Manwell and Fahs, Growing Bigger; $2 


Stevens, How Miracles Abound; $1.85 


or 
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‘13 Pease, This is the World; $2.50 


Pease, It Seems Like Magic; $2.50 
Cavanah, Our Country’s Story; $2.50 
Friskey, Captain Joe; (Star-Bright); $.25 
Webber, Up Above and Down Below, A 
First Book About Plants; $1.50 
Webber, Travelers All, "How Plants Go 
Places; $1.50 
Webber, Anywhere In the World, Plant 
and Animal Adaptation; $1.50 

14 Evans, Jerome Anthony; $2 
Buck, The Chinese Children Next Door; 
$1.75 
Savage, Hurray for Bobo; 
$.25 
Hogan, Nappy Has a New Friend; $1 
DeAngeli, Thee, Hannah! $2 
Lenski, Judy’s Journey; $2.50 

15 Hartman, The World We Live in and How 
Tt Came To Be; $3.50 


16 Edwards, Child of the Sun; $2 
Flight, Moses; $2 
Fahs, Jesus, the Carpenter's Son; $2 


17 Sperry, Call it Courage; $1.75 
18 Ish-Kishnor, Adventure In Palestine; $2.25 


19 Lenski, Bayou Suzette; Strawberry Girl; 
Blue Ridge Billy; etc.; each $2.50 


DeAngeli, Bright April; $2.50 
Faulkner and Becker, Melindy’s Medal; $2 
Jackson, Call Me Charley; $2 


21 Bishop, Pancakes Paris; $2 
22 Fisher, You and the United Nations; $.60 
23 Eaton, Treasure for the Taking; $2.50 


(Star-Bright) ; 
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VOICE IN WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 438) - 


name, for he is a friend of all of them, 
and it is rumored that the snakes wel- 
come him with a rattling symphony. He 
did not like men with guns, or dead 
birds, or deer slung across the bumpers 


_ of poachers’ cars. 


So he decided one rustling even- 
ing that here the nation needed a na- 
tional park, unlike any it now possessed. 
National parks were by tradition can- 
yons or petrified forests or great 
sweeps of pine. He saw here a new 
haven for lovers of Nature alive and 
gtowing, where Creation is in the proc- 
ess, where there are no absolutes of 
unchanging ages. He could not have 
seen it if he had not had the Unitarian 
spirit. When Coe decides to do some- 
thing, the hell of politics and the high 
water of the swamps can not stop him. 
People smiled and then thought about 
it, Chambers of Commerce were touched 
by fancy, politicians visioned boards 
and salaried jobs, landowners heard the 
call of the profit and oil promoters 
slept less well. But when Coe makes 
up his mind, one had best keep his 
seat. 


For nineteen years he spoke gently 
but firmly to legislators and congress- 
men, to govenors and secretaries of the 
interior. In the last session of Congress 
the United States accepted from the 
State of Florida 1,355,000 acres for our 
third greatest national park. The whole 
story, too long to relate here, is well 
told with illustrations in full color in 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 
9. Here Coe is given the title which he 
has earned, “Papa of Everglades Na- 
tional Park.” 


In Miami we do not ask people to 
join the Unitarian church. We keep 
our goods in a show window of what 
we do in the community and what we 
believe. People like our merchandise, 
they buy it and use it. Many of them 
are like Ernest F. Coe, people who 
think and create. Coe mentioned to me 
one day that he thought he was a Uni- 
tarian. Our minister, Joseph Barth, 
and I called on him in the little office . 
where officials had shunted him. He 
asked a few questions, nodded and 
signed an application for membership. 
You don’t argue with Coe. He knows 
what he wants and he gets it. You can’t ~ 
fool him with outworn prejudices. You 
can’t scare him with unpopularity. You 
can’t stop him when he knows he is 
right. He drives resolutely to the 
heart of a problem. He is a Unitarian. 
He is another great name on the roster 
of our pioneers. 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Unitarian Unity Keynotes 


Washington Conterence 


FROM THE OPENING speech of welcome by Dr. Winfred Overholser, Moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association to the last handclasp of the final delegates to 
leave Washington, the most frequently heard word at the first General Unitarian 


Conference since 1941 was the word “unity.” 


Sharp differences in opinion were 


acknowledged—and were, in fact, welcomed as a necessary factor for balance in a 
completely free faith. But the significant fact, it was emphasized many times by 
many people, is that among Unitarians there is a unity of purpose amid a diversity 


of viewpoints. Such was the keynote of the General Conference. 


Perhaps the best evidence that the 
above is an objective statement lies in the 
reports handed in to editors of the 
newspapers, wire services and news- 
magazines by the trained observers who 
covered the conference. Present were 
representatives of Time, Inc., Newsweek, 
Associated Press, United Press, Religious 
News Service and the Washington 
dailies. Their printed articles all give the 
same impression—that Unitarians are 
determined to work together for ends 
which they deem of first-rate importance, 
despite clear-cut differences of opinion 
existing (and bound to exist) within 
the Fellowship. 


This was the note which was struck 
early and frequently during the business 
and other sessions at All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church. Moderator Overholser 
at the first business session on the morn- 
ing of October 15 began by urging unity 
of effort on the large, basic ideas which 
Unitarians hold in common; and Rev. 
Duncan Howlett of the First Church in 
Boston, reporting for the recruiting 
committee, immediately added his own 
word: 


“We shall have to build a church 
which is both virile and orderly, 
both democratic and disciplined. 
We have had, and shall always 
have, wide differences of opinion 
in our free fellowship. This is as 
it should be. We have now the 
lessons of group loyalty and group 
solidarity to learn. The minorities 
in our midst must learn self- 
control. . .” 


Mr. Howlett’s speech was received with 
vociferous applause, and for several 
_ days after he gave it he was bombarded 
with requests for copies by both min- 
isters and lay delegates. A writer for a 
_national magazine, sitting at the press 


table, remarked, hearing the applause, 
“This doesn’t sound much like a battle! 
Have the Unitarians become peaceful?” 
The other reporters shrugged their 
shoulders and looked surprised. It was 
plain that they had expected fireworks 
rather than a calm sky. 


That afternoon, when The Washing- 
ton Star printed the results of the first 
business session, the article appeared 
under the headline, “UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE URGES COOPERATION WITH REFORM 
JUDAISM” and continued with the report 
of Caspar Nannes, who was assigned to 
the Unitarian Conference every day: 


“A recommendation to the General 
Board of the American Unitarian 
Association that denomination-wide 
projects be undertaken in close co- 
‘operation with Reform Judaism 
and other liberal religious groups 
was passed by the general confer- 
ence of the association today. 

The conference is holding its bi- 
ennial meeting at All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Sixteenth and Har- 
vard streets, N. W. Dr. Winfred 
Overholser of Washington, modera- 
tor of the association, presided. 

The unusual recommendation step- 
ping across inter-faith lines urged 
that “a special committee on de- 
nomination-wide projects” ask the 
Central Conference of Rabbis of 
Reform Judiasm to appoint a sim- 
ilar committee to discuss the pos- 
sibility of “common inter-faith ac- 
tion projects.” 


Mr. Nannes told your correspondent 
that he had rather expected to see some 
dark clouds on the horizon, and per- 
haps even some flashes of lightning— 
and that he was frankly surprised to see 
so much unity of purpose in the confer- 
ence. It was obvious that Unitarians 
had spoken their minds on their various 


differences, that the air had been cleared 
to a great extent, and above all that 
Unitarians had rededicated themselves 
to the great program of religious liberal- 
ism for which they all stood. 


Day-by-day highlights of the confer- 
ence would fill a book. Perhaps one 
of the brightest was the report in The 
Washington Post (also sent over the 
wires to the rest of the nation by the 
Associated Press) on October 17 under 
the headline, TRUMAN TELLS UNITARIANS 
OF PEACE AIMS, reproduced on the Reg- 
istered Mail page in this issue. 


Another was the Unitarian Service 
Committee luncheon held on October 15 
at Hotel 2400, where an overflow crowd 
(the hotel was forced to open up an 
adjoining diningroom in order to accom- 
modate the unexpected demand) heard 
Dr. S. Bernard Wortis, director of the 
Psychiatrical Division of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, director of the Laboratory of Ex- 
perimental Neuropsychiatry in the Col- 
lege of Medicine, New York University, 
and a member of the USC’s Medical 
Teaching Mission to Austria this sum- 
mer, tell of the significance of the Uni- 
tarian work overseas. He explained how 
blood banks had been established in 
Vienna as a result of the Mission’s visit; 
how the American doctors introduced 
the Austrian medical men to the newest 
drugs and performed operations of a 
nature unknown in Austria. He em- 
phasized medicine as a vehicle for the 
establishment of American prestige in 
European countries, and told how amaz- 
ing the democratic teamwork of the 
American doctors was to the Austrians, 
who had been schooled in a more au- 
thoritarian technique. 


That evening at the Fellowship 
Banquet at the Mayflower Hotel, Com- 
missioner W. W. Waymack of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission labeled the 
accusation that U. S. proposals for inter- 
national atomic control were part of a 
plan for acquiring a U. S. monopoly 
of atomic energy as “plain nonsense.” 
As real international control becomes a 
working fact, he said, the U. S. is willing 
to relinquish its monopoly. 


Richard Harkness, NBC news analyst, 
speaking the same evening, praised the 
Marshall Plan and said, “There is no 
real cause for the liberals in this coun- 
try to despair.” He pointed out that 
after each liberal administration, there 
is a swing of the pendulum in the oppo- 
site direction; but he said that many 
desirable reforms remain and that the 
swing is less wide each time. 


At the second business session on Oct. 
16, resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending to the Board of Directors that 
cooperation with the Universalist church 
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be implemented; that additional re- 
gional conferences be held; that a year’s 
internship be advocated for new minis- 
ters; that the Home Service program of 
the USC be expanded ; that a “compre- 
hensive self-survey” of the Unitarian 
Laymen’ s League be undertaken; that a 
full-time Department of Research be set 
up in the Association; and that closer 
relationships with liberals in the Philip- 
pines be established. 


Workshop round tables on practical 
churchmanship, social action and char- 
acter education were held after the busi- 
ness meeting; and a panel discussion 
presenting widely differing viewpoints 
was sponsored after lunch by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman of Temple 
Israel, Boston, gave the Pearson Lecture 
that evening at All Souls’. His subject 
was “Sources of Hope for This Atomic 
Age.” An overflow crowd estimated at 
more than 1,200 people filled the audi- 
torium and several other assembly rooms 
equipped with loudspeakers. Dr. Lieb- 
man attacked pessimism in our day. 
“The fact that there are hospitals and 
music halls and art galleries shows that 
man has learned to tame his aggressive- 
ness. If it were not so, the world would 
be a complete jungle today,” he said. 
“It can and must be done on a world 
meAle;'siae 


“We cannot dismiss today’s pes- 
simism. It’s too pervasive. But we 
mustn’t let it become panic and de- 
generate into scapegoating. . . You 
can’t tell a man he’s a worthless 
rascal and then expect him to build 
the Kingdom of God. . . The time 
has come for liberal religion to take 
the offensive. . . I do not believe 
that man is a predestined sinner. 

. We bring the element of reason 
and great historical perspective and 
patience to society. . . There is no 
place in the world today where the 
Russian commisar and the U. S. 
senator or their children would be 
safe from another war.. .” 


The final sessions on Friday found 
the Unitarian Commission on World 
Order holding panel discussions on cur- 
rent problems, with Dr. A. Allan Bates, 
former scientific expert, Technical Com- 
mission of the Armies of the United 
Nations; Dean Rusk, director of the 
Office of Special Political Affairs of the 
U. S. State Department; Hon. Law- 
rence G. Brooks, chairman of the Boston 
branch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion (and chairman of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of The Register) ; and Rev. 
Leslie Pennington of the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago. This was followed by 
the Commission’s luncheon, at which 
Clarence K. Streit, president of Federal 
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Twenty-two Unitarians gathered in the Rose Garden at the White House during 
General Conference week for an interview with President Truman. In the center 
of the picture is Mrs. Margot Pieksen of St. Louis, president of the General Alliance, 
flanked by Commissioner Lowell Mason of the Federal Trade Commission and by 
the President. To the right of the president is Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of 


the host church. 


Union, Inc., and Prof. Quincy Wright, 
author of A study of War, delivered 
addresses which The Register is sched- 
uling for future numbers. 


At the last business session sponsors 
of the resolution on The Register 
(printed in the October issue) withdrew 
it and offered a substitute resolution 
calling for the appointment of a repre- 
sentative committee to recommend long- 
range plans for the magazine to the 
board of the A. U. A. This was adopted, 
as was a resolution commending indi- 
viduals and institutions in the District 
of Columbia which are eliminating seg- 
regation, calling on others to do so, and 
urging a civil rights statute for the dis- 
trict; a substitute resolution on inter- 
national affairs presented by Dr. A. 
Powell Davies, minister of the host 
church, and signed by 15 other minis- 
ters and two laymen expressing opposi- 
tion to any form of totalitarian govern- 
ment, urging increased support of the 
United Nations, and calling for “every 
honest effort . . . to maintain the unity 
of the world’s peoples”; and a final re- 
solution describing the conditions 
deemed necessary for “peace and sur- 
vival” and urging action upon them. 


Short Takes 


SCHOOL BELLS: September 16 marked 
the opening of the new school term for 
225 boys at Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. The school began its 49th year 
of. operation by participating in week- 


long festivities in Tarrytown, chosen by 
the United Nations as America’s model 
community... . 

RESIGNATION: Dr. Ernest Caldecott’s 
resignation of the pastorate of First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, effective 
December 31 was announced recently. 
After serving as pastor for 15 years, Dr. 
Caldecott said that he desires to devote 
more of his time and energy to move- 
ments for world peace. Beginning Oc- 
tober 19, the pulpit is being supplied for 
four Sundays by Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 


man of Boston. 
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NEW POST: Dr. Alexander Brunschwig 
who has just returned from a medical 
teaching mission with the Unitarian 
Service Committee in Austria, will take 
up his new position as a department 
head at Memorial Hospital in New York, 


with the concomitant appointment at - 


Cornell University Medical College. . . . 


FAR EASTERN TOUR: The Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church of New York City, has 
been granted an extended leave of ab- 
sence to make a four months’ trip to 
India. In his absence the associate 
minister, Donald Harrington, will of- 
ficiate. . . . BIG BLOW: According to 
The Unitarian, weekly newsletter of the 
New Orleans First Unitarian Church, the 
only damage suffered by the church in 
the recent hurricane was a couple of 
shattered windows in the parish house. 
All parishioners weathered the storm and 
flood safely and were reported content 
to wait another 32 years for the next one. 


UNITARIAN IN GUAM: Vivian Mc- 
Connell, a member of the Oklahoma 
City Unitarian Church, is the first 
woman attorney to hold such a high 
position in any of America’s possessions 
—the post of acting attorney general for 
Guam. There she will be the chief legal 
adviser to the governor and to all de- 
partment heads of the government; and 
her office is charged with the respon- 
sibility for all prosecutions in the courts 
of Guam. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $3.75 up 
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GREATER BOSTON 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Religious Liberty In Connecticut 


Connecticut members of the Larger 
Fellowship came together on Sunday 
afternoon, September 28, in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Schwind in 
Trumbull. With other Unitarian 


’ friends they united in a service of wor- 


ship and enjoyed a Fellowship supper. 
The spirit of the day was high with 
devotion to the freedom of our religion 
and the propagation of it. 

During the meeting the Minister told 
the story of Unitarian beginnings in the 
state, which was “a land of steady 
habits” indeed, and staid and stern be- 
sides, according to Frank Barnes, who 
has recently written of three valiant Con- 
gregational ministers in the first twenty 
years of the nineteenth century. They 
were John Sherman of Mansfield, Abiel 
Abbot of South Coventry and Luther 
Willson of Brooklyn. 


Mr. Barnes titles his work Nascent 
Unitarianism in Connecticut. He is a 
member of the Unitarian Society in 
Hartford, which was founded a little 
later, in 1844. There was only barren 
ground, so far as liberal religious 
thought is concerned, in the days of 
Timothy (“Pope”) Dwight of Yale who 
led the forces of rigid orthodoxy that 
safeguarded “the Standing Order from 
the onslaughts of ‘democracy’ ”. 

In protest against authority 

Involved in this “democracy” was 
protestation against both theological 
doctrine and the authority of the church. 
There was a struggle for religious lib- 
erty, and the three free-thinking pastors 
went through with it. They lost their pul- 
pits in the engagement, because there was 
no organized support outside the parish- 
bounds even among those seeking reli- 
gious liberty, according to Mr. Barnes. 
In their own churches, indeed, there 
was division, and in such cases the min- 
ister has to go soon or late. 

What these men did was simply this: 
They acted upon the accepted principle 
of the authority of the Bible, as old as 
the Reformation, and each one of them 
found confirmation for his belief “that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was not 
therein contained.” They announced 
their findings. From this position they 
proceeded to declare that God was one 
person only, and Jesus Christ “a being 
distinct from God, dependent upon him 
for his existence and his various 
powers.” This was literally the posi- 
tion defended and maintained by John 
Sherman in a memorable discourse. 

Sherman had read Joseph Priestley’s 


History of the Corruption of Christian- 
ity. It was this book that set him to- 
ward Unitarianism which had not yet 
been clearly defined in this country. 
Sherman said, “What decides one to be 
a Christian is not a declaration of a 
long list of extraordinary experiences, 
but a manifest and practical imitation of 
the example of Christ.” The matter of 
his fitness to be pastor in Mansfield 
probably wore upon the nerves of Sher- 
man, and he left to become minister of 
the liberal church at Oldenbarneveld, 
now Barneveld, New York, founded in 
1803 and active today. 

Abiel Abbot in South Conventry soon 
came under charges of heresy which he 
1efused to answer before the Tolland 
Consociation whose authority he denied. 
He was severely condemned, but his 
congregation stood by him and would 
not dismiss him. A Mutual Council 
composed of several Massachusetts 
clergymen of liberal views gave Abbot 
a re-trial, and after absolving him, yet 
thought it best, on account of the divi- 
sions in his church, for him to leave, 
which he did. He became head of 
Dummer Academy in Byfield, Mass. His 
old congregation forthwith called an 
orthodox minister. Revivals began once 
more! 

Israel Putnam’s church took root 

In Brooklyn there were no revivals. 
Here was one place in Connecticut where 
the Unitarian religion took root. The 
minister, Luther Willson, was assailed, 
notably by Daniel Tyler, son-in-law of 
Israel Putnam at whose side he had 
fought at Bunker Hill. Putnam was a 
great figure in the Brooklyn community 
and church. The majority was tolerant 
of Willson, but the minority kept up its 
opposition. The church voted to defend 
and maintain its liberty and to pay 
no attention to the Consociation respect- 
ing the minister. Later, he lost the 
approval of the church and went to the 
First Church in Petersham, Mass., as 
minister. 

The Brooklyn church remained Uni- 
tarian, and the Trinitarians built them- 
selves a house of worship. An avowed 
Unitarian, the renowned Samuel J. 
May, became minister over a “perfectly 
harmonious congregation.” His hopes 
for the “slow modification of Calvin- 
ism” have certainly been vindicated. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


If your community lacks a Unitarian church, the 
Larger Fellowship will provide you with a regular 
ministry. Write to Dr. Dieffenbach, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: Dr. Robert J. 
Taylor, head of the department of re- 
ligious education of Boston University 
School of Theology and authority on the 
principles and practice of modern re- 
ligious education, was in Schenectady 
recently to speak at the Unitarian 
church’s annual fall dinner and to pre- 
side over conferences with church and 
school officials, teachers and parents. 
. .. A LONG WINTER: “The popula- 
tions of Europe are facing their worst 
winter since the end of the war,” Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova, executive director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada said recently upon her return 
from a three-months’ survey trip through 
France, Poland, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium and England. She 
expressed determination to put up the 
most extensive relief drive ever at- 
tempted for European people. 


TRIPLE ATTRACTION: Celebrating 
the 88th year of its founding in Bloom- 
ington, III., the Unitarian church offered 
three public lectures recently on “The 
Unitarian Way of Life.” Three na- 
tionally known Unitarians were featured 
speakers: Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, 
Madison, Wis., Rev. Harold P. Marley, 
Dayton, O., and Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, 
University of Chicago. ... CHURCH OF 
THE AIR: Rev. Irving R. Murray, 
minister of the First Church in Pitts- 
burgh will conduct the Church of the Air 
program on November 23 over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


NEW DIRECTOR: The board of trus- 
tees of the Indianapolis Unitarian 
church announced recently that it had 
secured Mrs. Wilma Johnson as full time 
Director of Religious Education. Mrs. 
Johnson was formerly in charge of the 
educational program of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Minneapolis. . 


STEADY GROWTH: Twenty new mem- 
bers have joined the Minneapolis Society 
in the past four months, according to the 
monthly newsletter... . . CALLED: Rev. 
Willard L. McKinstry who has been 
serving the Unitarian church in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., accepted a call to the 
Leicester Unitarian Church, Leicester, 


Mass., and began his work there Novem- 
ber 1. 


DORCHESTER DOINGS: A reception 
for the Rev. Robert A. Storer, marking 
the tenth anniversary of his ordination 
as Minister of the historic First Parish 
Church on Meeting House Hill, Dorches- 
ter, was given recently. Guests of honor 
included the Rev. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the AUA, whose father, 
Christopher Eliot, was Minister of the 
church at the close of the 19th century. 
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A TRIBUTE TO DR. SNYDER 


The announcement that Dr. Charles 
Kk. Snyder retired from the active minis- 
try of the Unitarian Church in Daven- 
port, Iowa, on October 1 of this year, 
must not be permitted to pass without 


some attempt to put into words the re- 


spect, admiration and affection in which 
he is held by his fellow ministers and by 
thousands of individuals in many parts 
of this country. 


A parish minister, first of all; and 
there is no nobler or more exacting voca- 
tion to which a man of consecrated 
idealism can devote his life. But Charles 
Snyder has been more than that. A citi- 
zen, utterly devoted to the welfare of 
each community he served; a Unitarian, 
serving his denomination at a dozen 
points with unfailing devotion and skill; 
a man of letters, with special interest in 
the field of local history and biography; 
an entrancing companion wherever wit 
flowed and wisdom crept into the talk 
with unobtrusive but powerful insist- 
ence; a sensible adviser to his parish- 
ioners, his colleagues in the ministry 
and leaders in many walks of life; a 
friend of tried and tested loyalty. 


It was so wholly characteristic of him, 
when he was minister in Sioux City, to 
spend practically all his vacation driv- 
ing about through great sections of three 
states calling on “isolated Unitarians” 
whom he had come to know through 
correspondence. He was the real founder 
of the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, and he ought to be _ its 
honorary minister! He has had a vision 
of Unitarian Extension that has been 
practical, workable and more inspiring 
to his less imaginative colleagues than 
he will ever guess. Sitting as chairman 
of a committee, or across the Board of 
Directors table from Percy Gardner 
(how those two witty men loved to take 
each other for a ride!), or in quiet con- 
ference with a troubled denominational 
offiicer—or in any other of a hundred 
situations—his smile and his good sense 
and his outgoing heart made problems 
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Charles E. Snyder 


seem less 
visionary. 

The list of the positions he held and 
the honors he received would be too 
long to recite in full, but at least a few 
must be mentioned. He was Secretary 
of the Iowa Unitarian Association from 
1918 to 1946, president of the Iowa 
State Conference of Social Work 1927- 
1928, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion 1932-1941. In 1929 he received the 
degree of Litt. D. from Yankton College. 
and in 1931 the degree of LL.D. from 
Morningside College. 

None of us can think of Charles 
Snyder and “retirement” as anything 
but incompatible. It will be a very busy 
and a very useful kind of retirement, we 
may be sure! May it also be very 
happy, in the recollection of work well 
done, of difficulties faced and never 
dodged, of arduous responsibilities ac- 
cepted cheerfully and discharged with 
fidelity and scrupulous attention to de- 
tail, of the love of — friends that will 
not grow cold. 
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TO INCREASE 


_ American 


INTEREST: Rev. 
John W. Laws of the Meadville Uni- 


_tarian Church has announced to his 


parishioners two special series of ser- 


‘mons, the first to consist of seven talks 


in succession and the second to consist 
of five. Subject of first series: “The 
Great Living Religions of the World and 
Their Importance for the Crisis Age of 
Now”; subject of second series: “The 
Ethical and Theological Backgrounds of 
the Rites of our Church, and a Discus- 
sion of Why We Still Practice These 
Religious Rites Today.” Beginning with 
October 12, the series are planned 
through February 8, anc _ individual 
titles have aroused enthusiastic comment. 
PROF. HUDSON’S POEM: The poem, 
“Christs,” which Professor Jay William 
Hudson of the University of Missouri 
wrote for the August issue of The Reg- 
ister, was reproduced on the editorial 
page of the Sunday edition, Kansas City 
Star, on Sept. 7, thus reaching an addi- 
tional circulation of 357,000. 
RELIGIOUS EMBASSY: Unitarian 
churches of the Channing Conference 
are sponsoring this month a religious 
embassy “for understanding, vision, 
faith, action . . . The spirit and meth- 
ods of religious liberals who believe 
Unitarians have great answers to our 
great needs” in six New England cities 
simultaneously, Nov. 18, 19, 20: Fair- 
haven, Fall River, New Bedford, New- 
port, Providence and Taunton. Speakers 
are Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of All 
Soul’s Unitarian Church in Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Harry C. Meserve, minister 
of the Buffalo Unitarian Church; Rev. 
Duncan Howlett, minister of the First 
Church in Boston (Unitarian) ; and Dr. 
Charles E. Park, minister emeritus of 
the First Church in Boston. A sample 
date will show how the embassy is to 
work: On Nov. 20, Dr. Davies will speak 
in Taunton while Mr. Meserve speaks 
at Providence and Mr. Howlett at New 
Bedford; Dr. Park will be speaking at 
Providence on the 18th at the same time 
that Mr. Howlett will be at Fall River, 
and Mr. Meserve at New Bedford. 
NOMINATIONS 

The Nominating Committee of the 
Unitarian Association will 
meet later this month for the purpose 


of nominating Regional Vice-Presidents | 


and Directors to be voted upon in May, 
1948. 

Readers of the Register are urged to 
send in names of qualified persons, ac- 
companied by biographical data, for 
consideration by the committee in mak- 
ing nominations for officers of the 
Association. Suggestions should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 


Mass. 


AMERICA’S JOB 
(Continued from page 428) 


tive cooperation of Federal, state and 
local governments, making certain that 
the people understand the nature of 
the violations so that they are not made 
martyrs. 

FOUR: Have faith in the American 
working people and keep them fully in- 
formed. 

FIVE: Meet squarely through frank 
discussion on their merits the issues the 
Communists raise. 

SIX: Move continually to correct 
deficiencies, maladjustments or evils 
which they point out in our American 
social, economic or political rights. 

SEVEN: Expose the unsound and dis- 
tuptive proposals that they make. 

EIGHT: Urge our fellow citizens to 
refuse to associate with them in organ- 
izations, insisting that they either be 
expelled to form organizations of their 
own, or else that the citizens who do not 
wish to follow their line withdraw and 
label the organization a definite front. 

NINE: Do not lightly use the charge 
of “Communist” against anyone unless 
we are certain of the evidence; then 
present the evidence with the charge. 

TEN: Permit none of them on pub- 
lic payrolls, Federal, state or local. 

ELEVEN: See to it that the members 
of labor organizations have a chance to 
vote by secret ballot on their own officers 
so that the workers themselves can re- 
move union officers who are exposed and 
proven to be Communists. 

TWELVE: Take all these actions 
with complete respect for civil liberties 
and legal rights. 

By this approach I am confident that 
not only the influence of Communists 
in America would be sharply decreased 
but it will also soon become evident to 
the members of the Politburo in Russia 
that Communists cannot successfully in- 
filtrate or subvert or sabotage the Ameri- 
can political or economic system. 

I am confident of the effectiveness of 
this twelve-point approach because it 
worked in Minnesota. In 1937 and 1938 
Minnesota had one of the centers of 
Communist activity in the United States. 
Minnesota then had more than its share 
of labor violence due in part to their 
influence. A third. political party cap- 
tured state control and Communist “fel- 
low travelers” moved into key positions. 
Our Republican Party took a direct posi- 
tion in the first campaign of November 
1938 that we would clear them out, 
would not permit them on public pay- 
rolls, and constructively would seek the 
cooperation of the working people to 
decrease their influence in organized 
labor. With the cooperation of Federal 
and local governments we were able to 


make a sharp change in their whole dis- 
ruptive practice in labor and in political 
and social events. The third political , 
party was defeated and _ eliminated. 
Within a few years, with the active 
assistance of the loyal organized labor 
men of the state and of an alert citizenry, 
the situation was greatly improved, and 
now for years Minnesota has had less 
than her share of the national Com- 
munist difficulties. 

I repeat emphatically that this pro- 
gram should not} be approached on a 
basis of any hysteria and should be 
carried on with full recognition and re- 
spect for civil rights and liberties. But 
it is important, not simply because of 
the dangers of their activities, but be- 
cause of the even greater dangers in the 
world situation if we do not make it 
clear to the Politburo in Russia that 
Communists cannot successfully infil- 
trate in America. 

I emphasize these major developments 
of our policy in the world economic 
field and on the domestic subversive 
front because I believe prompt action is 
needed and I have confidence in our 
ability to move upon them. We must 
constantly keep in mind that physically, 
geographically and scientifically this is 
one world, and that while there is and 
will be sharp competitions and conflicts 
and clashes of ideas, and of economic 
and social systems, the world cannot he 
successfully divided. If we consistently 
and fairly present and advocate the 
dynamic ideas of individual freedom 
and human dignity upon which our 
America is based, then I have a sober 
optimism that we can win peace and 
plenty and freedom for ourselves and 
for others in the years ahead. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Horrors and Heroes 


THE OTHER KINGDOM. By David 
Rousset. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $2.75. 


BLESSED IS THE MATCH. By Marie 
Syrkin. New York: A. A. Knopf, Inc. 
$3.50. 


Into less than two hundred vivid 
pages, David Rousset, a French journal- 
ist, has crowded the dramatic experi- 
ences of the sixteen months he spent in 
German concentration camps. This book 
deserves a much wider audience than 
America, already in a forgetful mood, 
is likely to provide. Here we learn 
what the “concentrationary universe,” 
as Rousset calls it, meant to the Ger- 
mans and to their victims; to the Aryan 
“Uebermensch,” to whom this instru- 
ment of fiendish sadism became the 
supreme proof of his superiority; and to 
“the lesser breed without the law” that 
was compelled to bare its body and soul 
to the most perfectly devised and work- 
ing torture-machine that perverted 
human ingenuity has ever invented. 


You may not read these pages without 
a fit of nausea, for there is little here 
that can be called light or gay or pretty; 
nothing but stark brutality, bestial bar- 
barism and sadism on a gargantuan 
scale; a chaos of perversity and in- 
sanity whose sinister darkness is only 
rarely relieved by flashes of human 
dignity and nobility, proving again 
that on the one hand man may fall 
to utter depths of depravity and on 
the other hand that human nature at 
its noblest and best cannot be robbed of 
its essential divinity even when faced 
with ultimate indignity and humiliation. 
The closing words of the book are sig- 
nificant: » 


“The existence of the camps is a warn- 
ing. . . It would be blindness—and a 
criminal blindness, at that—to believe 
that, by reason of any difference of na- 
tional temperament it would be impos- 
sible for any other country to try a 
similar experiment. Germany inter- 
preted, with an originality in keeping 
with her history, the crisis that led her 
to the concentrationary universe. But 
the existence and the mechanism of that 
crisis were inherent in the economic 
and social foundations of capitalism 
and imperialism. Under a new guise, 
similar effects may reappear tomorrow. 
There remains therefore a very specific 
war to be waged. The lessons learned 
from the concentration camps provide 
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a marvelous arsenal for that war. And 
the German anti-Fascists, interned for 


more than ten years, should be our’ 


invaluable comrades in arms in such 


a fight.” 


In Blessed is the Match, Marie Syrkin 
tells the story of the Jewish resistance 
movement in Europe, a story of which 
especially non-Jews know too little, a 
story that will give both Jews and Chris- 
tians in the English-speaking world a 
new understanding of Jewish courage 
and dignity. 


The reader will find it difficult to lay 
aside this volume once he has caught 
the insistent pathos of its tragedy and 
the majesty of its heroism. Here is the 
pathetic story of how even the Jews of 
Germany and other lands of Europe 
refused to believe what Hitler had in 
store for them; here is recorded the 
terrible indictment of the allied govern- 
ments that, even while there was still 
time, refused to do the little that might 
have rescued a few of Hitler’s victims; 
and here is the story of those undaunted 
Palestinian and European Jews that, after 
all seemed lost, still insisted that some- 
thing could and must be done to save 
that remnant whose fate did not appear 
inescapably sealed. 


And here also is the glorious story of 
the Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto which 
Pierre Van Paassen has so touchingly 
fictionalized in the closing pages of the 


Earth Could Be Fair. Marie Syrkin re- 


tells the tale of these heroic fighters in 
her direct and convincing manner, and 
when you lay the book aside you know 
that you have come face to face with 
tragedy and courage as these have rarely 
been recorded by the pen of man. In 
the closing chapters you are introduced 
to Haganah and Ha’apalah, names with 
which we will grow better acquainted 
as the years to come give the world a 
new and fuller understanding of what 
Jewish Resistance has meant not. only 
for Palestine and Zionism but also for 
all mankind. 


Marie Syrkin has with this book 
raised “a monument more enduring than 
brass” to Hanna Senesch and her in- 
trepid Jewish comrades, and she has also 
here reminded us in stern language 
that men can do too little too late and 
thereby destroy not only millions of their 
fellow-men but their own souls and con- 
sciences as well, 


KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


Gems of wisdom 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF WHITE- 
HEAD. Compiled by A. H. Johnson. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1947. $2.50. 


Even admirers of Whitehead may be 
surprised a little by this series of bril- 
liant aphorisms taken from his writings. 
Johnson’s sketch of the philosopher’s 
life, character, and thought is admir- 
able. The book is a splendid introduc- 
tion to the most capacious intellect of 
our time. The close student of White- 
head will value it for the personal rem- 
iniscences of the beloved teacher, and 
for the concentrated impression of his 
work which it affords. 


- This book helps to make clear, I think, 
that Whitehead’s view of things is so 
godlike because he is saturated with the 
sense of a divine beyond himself—i.e., 
because of the presence in him of a high 
form of religion. Here is a “human- 
ism”—a lofty sense of man’s calling— 
that avoids deifying man, or any human 
institution or dogma. Here is a love of 
science that sees how human, all-too 
human, actual science is; a love of reli- 
gion that sees how pernicious and blas- 
phemous much of all actual religions 
has been. Here is a religious liberalism 
that is really exciting—that is neither 
the past over again, nor a barrier to the 
real treasures of the past. 


Congratulations to The Beacon Press - 
for this book! 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Wasted brilliance 


COUNTRY PLACE. By Ann Petry. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.75. 


The Paul Sample dust jacket is the 
most attractive thing about this book. 
It shows a little New England village 
green with a Civil War statue and a can- 
non, the village in the background and 
hills in the distance. Very colorful and 
inviting. 

Neither the characters nor their ac- 
tions are inviting in the story. Soldier 
comes back from the war, finds his young 
wife is nothing but a tramp, beats up the 
highly unattractive cigar-smoking seduc- 
er and goes to the Big City to forget. 
Readers who have lived in small New 
England towns may wonder where all 
the lovable and good hearted people 
are in this book. The only decent 
folk make hurried stage crossings, and 
disappear while the spotlight lingers on 
the immoral, twisted, maladjusted psy- 
choneurotics. It’s too bad, because Ann 
Petry has excellent descriptive and nar- 
rative powers—witness her treatment of 
the hurricane. Most of the book is bad 
company. 

C. E. D.. 


On the line 
THE ENCHANTED. By Martin Favin 
New York: Harper Brothers. $2.75. 

Here is a fantasy. Obviously meant 
to be an escape into sanity it does 
nothing to clarify the question the re- 
viewer has long had in mind concern- 
ing Martin Flavin. There is a narrow 
line between fantasy in literature and 
neuroticism in. general. Since Mr. 
Littlejohn 1 have been wondering which 
side of that line Mr. Flavin belonged on. 
I still don’t know after reading The 
Enchanted. That the author is at least 
seeking something in philosophy and 
value that is not a part of our conven- 
tional “chrome-plated jungle” life is 
clear. Even for his attempt, certainly 
on the side of sanity and the angels, he 
certainly should be applauded. 

But what he has found of certain 
value for a population in search of a 
meaningful faith and bedrock value he 
leaves much ‘too unclear for us to ap- 
plaud him as a new Messiah. 

Those who enjoy fantasy—without 
asking questions about it—will proba- 
bly enjoy The Enchanted though per- 
sonally I had rather re-read Mr. Little- 
john again as preferable light mental 
exercise. For my part, what happens 
to the young people in Mr. Flavin’s 
book, along with their “teched” elder 
playmate, shouldn’t happen to anybody 
young or old. And the author him- 
self seems to be, at least three-sevenths 
of him, in agreement. 

JOSEPH BARTH 


Handbook for capitalism 

OR FORFEIT FREEDOM. By Robert 
Wood Johnson. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. $2.50. 

Robert Wood Johnson is a successful 
businessman of wide and varied experi- 
ence. “People must live—and work 
together, or forfeit freedom,” is his 
thesis, to which few would object. His 
purpose in writing is to examine “pri- 
vate enterprise” and to indicate the ad- 
justments necessary to make it work 
better. He offers in essence an earnest 
apologia for capitalism, which will or 
will not sound convincing, depending 
upon the reader’s own economic views. 

Mr. Johnson is broad-minded and fair- 
minded enough not to identify capital- 
ism with perfection, universal virtue, or 
the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Yet he does assume without 
proof that “our goal is preservation .. . 
of the system” (page 101), and that it 
is better than any possible alternative— 
far preferable to “the mental gyrations 
of Karl Marx” (page 269), or the “red 
tape” of “public ownership and opera- 
tion. . .” (page 4). 

The author begins by sketching in 
brief the historical process which has 
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led to the present state of confusion in 
our economic life. The rest of the 
book is devoted to piling up an impres- 
sive list of suggestions for removing 
sand from the machinery of “private 
enterprise.” 

Mr. Johnson does not develop his 
suggestions, he merely makes them. He 
informs us that there ought to be ade- 
quate wages, fair prices, “good working 
conditions, modern equipment, good 
relations between capital and labor, 
recognition of the dignity of the individ- 
ual worker and so on. All of which is 
indubitably true; but hardly news. We 
would like to know how workers and 
employers can be persuaded to accept 
these obviously correct statements and 
act upon them! And this the author does 
not tell us. 

Because Mr. Johnson exhorts rather 
than analyzes, the book is repetitious. 
In addition, Mr. Johnson writes tedi- 
ously and at times cryptically. His 
prose creaks and falters like the system 
he tries to defend. (Here we have an 
example of the fallacy of the theory of 
transfer of learning.) Here is a typical 
instance of a foggy sentence, which may 
mean any one of several things, “If we 
ever try a plan conceived by central au- 
thority and enforced by national bureau- 
cracy, we shall find ourselves operating 
that plan, not farms, factories, and 
stores, which will merely serve it.” 
(page 93). And another, “There is evi- 
dence to support these misconceptions; 
—.” (page 216). 

Despite these defects, Mr. Johnson 
deserves A for effort. He has made 
a brave and serious attempt to tell man- 
agement what it should do to clean 
house. The book is useful chiefly as 

insight into the workings of the capital- 
ist mind rather than a new remedy for 
old growing-pains. If we accept the 
author’s premise that capitalism must 
be preserved, perhaps his hortatory 
method is the only tool that can be 
used. For those who seek a more radical 
remedy, the book will be less convincing. 


ROBERT W. LAWSON 


Scholarship of first rank 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM—A 
History of American Negroes. By John 
Hope Franklin. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
$5. 


This book should be compulsory read- 
ing for champions of white supremacy, 
if indeed they are able to read with com- 
prehension its superb English prose. Dr. 
Franklin is a Negro professor of history 
with a Harvard doctor’s degree. If is 
no book to read on a weekend. Its 622 
closely printed pages, the evident fruit 
of colossal labor, make it the primary 
comprehensive history of the American 
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Negro. The bibliography alone covers 
31 pages. The power of this effort, with 
all its exhaustive research and its stamp 
as a product of a keenly cultured au- 
thority, is not so much in what it says 
as in who says it. It is the ultimate 
proof that a Negro can create, and has 
created, a monumental work. 

Dr. Franklin traces the American 
Negro from ancient origins in Africa 
through introduction of the slave trade 
into the West Indies by a Christian 
bishop in 1517 to the present day. 
Slavery came to the American colonies 
in 1619. John Woolman in 1743 was 
the first abolitionist. No part of the 
United States was free of slavery in 
1800. Agriculture concentrated slavery 
in the South largely through transpor- 
tation by Yankee ships. The church in 
earlier days approved Negro slavery, 
justified by the curse of Ham; ministers 
were ordered to preach obedience and 
the church became an instrument for 
maintaining the institution. The Negroes 
were taught to look to heaven for relief, 
as their uneducated masses still do. The 
Methodist church, through camp meet- 
ings, and the “protracted” Baptist 
meetings afforded slaves social oppor- 
tunity unattainable in less evangelical 
denominations. 

A curious comment is that on con- 


cubinage. Keeping a Negro nuiarrese in 
the larger cities of the South was a mark 
of prestige for a young man of fashion. 
In 1860 the South had 4,000,000 
slaves, 8,000,000 whites, but only 385,- 
000 of these owned slaves. The remain- 
der, says Dr. Franklin, hoped to acquire 
them. Several chapters aré given to 
the present situation of the Negro, 
more optimistic, I think, than the facts 
warrant. He discusses lynchings, lack 
of education, economic injustice, labor 
union discrimination and political op- 
pression, but with hope for the future. 


What impresses a reviewer is the ad- 
mirable restraint with which Dr. Frank- 
lin has written the history of his race. 
He is faultlessly objective in a manner 
possible only to a scholar of first mag- 
nitude. But the reader will not observe 
unmoved the enormity of our offenses 
against these inoffensive and persecuted 
Ameren citizens. 


JAMES J. MARSHALL 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 


by KATHARINE DUDLEY 


“RACE YOU to the Old Mill,” a small 
boy yelled as he sprinted around a 
corner. He and his playmates had been 
twisting in and out of Newport’s narrow, 
crooked streets on their way to the 
beach. Now they all ran helter skelter 
through the town park. 

“T beat,” cried a chubby, sandy haired 
youngster named Bill. “Whew,” he 
whistled as he leaned against the stone 
tower to catch his breath. “These old 
rocks feel nice and cool.” 

“Haven’t changed since the Norsemen 
handled ’em?” laughed a tall lanky boy 
called Jake. 

“Father says that’s just a tale,” said 
Bill. “He says this really is the ruin of 
a windmill Benedict Arnold built when 
he lived here.” 

“Just because your father’s an Attor- 
ney General, does he know every- 
thing?” taunted Jake. 

“What he says goes with me. You 
can think what you like,” answered Bill 
firmly. “Come on, fellows, let’s pick up 
sticks as we go along. Let’s make to- 
night’s bonfire on the beach the biggest 
Newport’s ever had.” 

“Hooray for the Fourth of July,” the 
boys shouted as they raced on again. 

They had reason to be excited. In 
those days, about 150 years ago, there 
were only two holidays in the whole 
year—Election Day and the Fourth of 
July. 

Bill got an extra thrill out of the 
Fourth because his mother’s father had 
been one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Of course every- 
one learned it by heart in school but 
Bill, being quite serious minded, studied 
its meaning a little more thoroughly than 
the rest of them. He particularly liked 
the part about all men being created 
equal and having the right to the pursuit 
of happiness. 

There was not much happiness in the 
religion which Bill had been taught, a 
religion of fear, threats and direful 
warnings. Bill never felt comfortable 
in church. Sometimes he tried not to 
listen as the minister preached about 
sin, the devil and everlasting hell. Then 
one Sunday morning something surpris- 
ing happened. Bill had gone to church 
with his father as usual. The sermon 
seemed worse than ever before; but 
scarcely had they left the church and 
climbed into their chaise to drive home, 
when his father started to whistle a 
jolly tune! If his father could feel 


cheerful right after listening to that 
sermon, Bill decided there must be some- 
thing wrong with it! “The Pursuit of 
Happiness,” thought Bill. Why couldn’t 
there be a kind of religion founded on 
that idea—a_ religion encouraging 
people to give each other a_ helping 
hand? Right then and there he decided 
to try as hard as he could to see what 
he could do to make religion a more 
cheerful, friendly, every-day affair. 

Bill never forgot that ambition. He 
studied hard in school; and later he did 
such bbrilliant work in Harvard College 
that he was graduated with highest 
honors. Then he went on to Divinity 
School. 

After leaving school, he was ordained 
minister of what is now the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston. Instead of 
teaching the depravity of human nature, 
he taught reverence of it. He stressed 
the brotherhood of man and leadership 
of Jesus, demonstrating his theories 
practically. He was interested in the 
working people, improvement of prisons 
and above all in promoting peace in- 
stead of war. He never hesitated to state 
his opinion. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity to share his earnest belief that 
Christianity means love toward God and 
man. 

He had many adversaries as well as 
many ardent followers. One reason was 
that he denounced slavery from the pul- 
pit, a thing few ministers ventured to do. 
He laid great stress on the value of 
education, believing it would help people 
help themselves. 

Before his health, which was always 
delicate, failed completely, he had suc- 
ceeded in changing the trend of the 
world’s religious thought. No longer 
need little children squirm while they 
listened to descriptions of the wrath of 
a feared Jehovah. Instead, old and young 
could hear of the spirit of boundless 
love and the progress of mankind up- 
ward and onward forever. 

To-day there is a statue of Bill in the 
park in Newport near the Old Mill to 
which he raced so long ago. A beautiful 
rose granite church near by also bears 
his name. 

In loving memory another statue has 
been erected to him. 
Boston Public Garden, opposite his 
former church. Go to it. Look up into 
his kind face. Then read his name on 
the base of the pedestal, William Ellery 


Channing. It is a name to remember. 


It stands on the . . 
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darkness 
of the land, 
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N othing can better express 
the joy of Christmas than the 
music of beautiful bells. Borne 
through the skies on golden wings, 
it soars straight to our hearts and 
makes even more ecstatic the 
happiness that dwells there. 


Christmastime is the time of 
all the year when we know happi- 
ness for what it truly is—when 
love and kindness and the pleasure 
of giving are the guideposts of our 
lives. That has been true down 
through the centuries: the dark- 
ness of doubt and selfishness has 
ever vanished before the brilliance 
of the Spirit of Christmas. 


Down through the centuries, 
too, multitudes have hearkened 
to bells, and to carillons—and 
this love of bell music has never 
waned. Why not plan to thrill 
your community with the sweet- 
est bell music ever heard—the 
music of CARILLONIC BELLS. 
Inquiry about this modern carillon 
should be made now if installa- 
tion by Christmas is desired. 


Write Dept. C G-7. 


“*CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS * SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARINI: \IDS 
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American techniques in anesthesia, including nerve-blocking methods shown here, 
were new and exciting to the Austrian doctors, blacked out from medical advance 


during war years. 


Dr. Wortis Reports Austrian 
Success of USC Mission 


AN UNSPEAKABLE THING happens to human beings when they lose hope. 


For the 


wordless horror that is hopelessness—really complete death of a future-looking 
anticipation of any kind — there are no language equivalents. But we know that 
the condition occurs when people have suffered from prolonged malnutrition (Dr. 
Ancel Keys proved this and measured its effects at the University of Minnesota) 
and when they have met nothing but misery during the period covered by active 


memory. 


By contrast, when a vision of future 
possibilities, when the sound of a 
friendly voice and the sight of a helping 
hand appear, they act like magic on the 
spirit of men. 

This is what happened in Austria this 
summer when the Medical Teaching 
Mission of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee made its appearance. It was an 
international mission — there were two 
Swiss specialists among the doctors — 
and had the full backing of the World 
Health Organization. The Mission went 
as a team: equipped, informed, its work 
well planned in advance — and it meant 
business. 

Dr. S. Bernard Wortis, speaking at 
the USC luncheon at the General Con- 
ference in Washington, gave a thrilling 
first-hand account of the significance of 
the work. He told of many “firsts”: 
Dr. Alexander Brunschwig, for example, 
performed many operations for ad- 
vanced carcinoma, showing how to 


minimize the hazards of shock by psysi 1 
af new 


logical supportive treatment — 

to Austrian medicine. Dr. Stuart Cullen 
demonstrated a manner of using curare 
as an adjunct to anesthetic agents in ob- 
taining muscular relaxation and also 
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showed the life-saving values of intra- 
tracheal methods of anesthesia. Dr. 
Chester Jones demonstrated procedures 
in handling liver disease — entirely new 
to Austrian doctors. Dr. Joseph P. 
Evans performed the first prefontal 
leucotomy for the relief of pain ever 
done in Austria. The team-work prin- 
ciple of handling clinical problems — a 
method never previously demonstrated 
in Austria — was illustrated when in- 
ternists, psychiatrists, neurologists and 
pharmacologists all worked together on 
a single problem. 

But the biggest thing the Mission did, 
Dr. Wortis thought, was to bring hope: 
to show them that they would be able, in 
the future, to help themselves—and 
that they had friends. 
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upil of Wallace Goodrich and Joseph Bonnet 
(Paris). Locality desired: Boston; near suburb; 
or 40 mile radius. Write, Homer Humphrey, New 
England Conservatory, Boston 15, ass, Home 
tel.—Com. 3574 


FIRST REVIEWS _ 
of the 
Bible-in-woodcut books 


By means of this book some of the most 
expressive works of art of the Renaissance 
are put again into the common circulation 
for which they were originally made. The 
reader who considers the Bible text and the 
woodcut. that confronts it gets an inkling 
of the subtle alchemy by which the word 
. becomes image. 


—A. HYATT MAYOR, Curator of Prints, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


Mrs. Pulsifer has been inspired to create 
an unusually charming and beautiful book. 
The naive simplicity of the wood cuts ex- 
actly suits the mystical faith expressed in 
the text. This book will appeal to adults 
by its refinement and beauty and will fur- 
nish a delightful means of teaching children 
the Gospel story. 


—MoRRIS CARTER, Director 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston 


This is a family book—an ideal gift from 
any member of a family to the entire 
household, especially at Christmas time. 
Any home fortunate enough to possess a 
copy will have an inexhaustible treasure 
that will enrich the minds and souls of 
every member from the youngest to the 
oldest. 

The incomparably beautiful words of the 
King James Version are freighted with 
meaning, and this meaning is clarified and 
reimforced by the simple, direct, and ap- 
pealing charm of the 15th and 16th century 
woodcuts. The combination of text and 
pictures, unique as far as I know in the 
modern literature of the Bible, will give 
equal delight to children and adults. 


‘FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 
President, American Unitarian Association 
Chairman of the Board, Mt. Holyoke 
College 


I can think of no finer book, short of the 
Bible itself, for anybody’s house, than Susan 
Pulsifer’s beautiful “Scenes from the Life 
of Jesus in Woodcut.” There is something 
about pictures that makes the Bible come 
alive, and when the pictures are cut in 
ancient wood, with the same downright, 
honest, plain lines that the old English 
translations have in their phrases and sen- 
tences, that life becomes a joy beyond 
sentence to express. Here are stylized 
waves of the sea, with fish seen down 
through them, more waterlike than water 
itself; here are ships in the perspective 
of childhood and in the sheer clear patterns 
of art . . . and here are figures of good 
people and bad, better than life, made by 
hand and heart im straight lines. Here 
are a hundred old picture-books brought 
into one lovely old-fashioned looking boo 
that looks like holiness itself. : 
—ROBERT P, TRISTRAM COFFIN ; 
Poet and Novelist, Pierce Professor of 
English, Bowdoin College 
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The first such books in 3 centuries— 


incomparable Christmas gifts for 1947 


When printing came 
to Western Civilization men began pub- 
lishing Christendom’s most influential 
book—the Bible. Every age had its own 
peculiar styles in Bibles, but the 15th 
and 16th Centuries—the years of the 
Renaissance—produced history’s great- 
est Bible woodcuts, prepared by pains- 
taking and devoted men whose inspira- 
tion was the same as that which moved 
the translators of the King James Ver- 
sion. They were so little interested in 
personal glory that they did not even 
sign their names for the most part, and 
thus we do not know them—we only 
have their priceless heritage preserved. 


These two companion 


volumes present page after page of Ren- 
aissance woodcuts, most of which have 
not been used for Bible illustrations 
since they were first made for that pur- 
pose—each inspired drawing facing a 
page of King James (1611) text, so that 
the fusion of text and illustration, once 
more in our own day, is that same in- 
comparable amalgam which is found 
by the researcher in the Print Room of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
the Rare Book and Spencer Collection of 
the New York Public Library, the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, the Print Depart- 
ment of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Department of Graphic 
Arts at Harvard’s Widener Library— 
where the originals were found for re- 
production in the present volumes. 


There is another 


distinction in these books: the woodcuts 
by the master craftsmen of the Renais- 
sance were drawn especially for Bible 
illustration. That was their whole pur- 
pose. They were the result of a culture 
in which the Bible narratives were as 
real and as dramatically personal as 
newspaper stories are to the 20th Cen- 
tury. In our own day, Bibles have been 
illustrated by inexpensive color repro- 
ductions of Raphaels and other paint- 
ings intended for quite a different pur- 
pose—for mural decoration, for ex- 
ample, and not book illustration. There- 
fore the publication today of what 
amounts to a spiritual reproduction of a 
Renaissance Bible, selecting the best 
woodcuts from Bibles of that period and 
combining it with the acknowledged 
master text of the Renaissance, is a pub- 
lishing event without parallel. 
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And David wok a stone, and dang it 
Haat Helbcin the Yaunger 
x1 
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Certainly the modern 
booklover, whatever his age, is offered 
nowhere such an authentic transcript of 
the Old and New Testamenis as they ex- 
isted in the lives of the people in those 
forgotten generations when printing was 
just beginning to make the Bible avail- 
able to the common man. It was a 
prophetic moment of history and men 
of unlimited devotion and inspiration 
produced its greatest book. Here it is 
... almost as they saw it except for the 
modern type faces. This is the publish- 
ing event of the American Christmas 
season of 1947.... 
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COMPILED BY 


DAVID SLAYS GOLIATH 


‘OW: the Philistines gathered 
together their srsnes to bate 
de. And Sanl.and tht men 


of Israel were garhered together, and 
act the bate in attay against the Phi- 
fissines. Acnd chere went aut a cham 
pionout eg canpate Philistines, 
aamed Goliath, whore heighe was six 
cubs anda span And hehadan bel- 
metofbrassepon hishead, and hewas 
with 3 coat of mail, And he 
badgreavesoftrassupon hislegs, and 
stargecof brass between his shoulders. 
the stall of hix spear was fike a 
wweaver's beam; and his spear’s head 
weighed ux hundred shekels of ron. 
And he mood and cried wnt the are 
mict of Tseael, and said unto them, 
‘Why are ye come out te set your battle 
Jie arrayt am not ta Philestme, and ye 
sexvants to Sault chopst you a man 
for you, and cr him come down to me: 
If be be able ta fahe with me, and co 
all me, then will we beyour seevanes: 
but sf 1 prevail agamst him, and kill 
hima then shall ye beour servants, 
torve us And the Philistine said, I 
defy the armuct of Incacl chix day; give 
mea man, thar we may fight cope! 
When Saul and all Lstedl an thote 
awards of the Philistine, they were dix 
auayed, and wrearly afraid. And Damnd 
wid to Saul, Let no man’s hear fail 
because of him; thy servant wall go 
and fight with this Philistme, And 
Saul said unto David, Go, and the 


the King James, version 
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and por them in a shepherd's bag 
whieh head: and he drew near ro the 
Philistine. And che Philisine said 


wunto David, Am Ta dog, that thou 
comes to me with staves: And the 
Ptalistine cursed David by his gods. 
Then ssid David w the Philistine, 
‘Thov comes to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a shield: bur I 
‘opmie to ther in the name af the Lord 
of busts, the God of the armies af 
Isracl, whom thou: hast defied. This 
chy wall the Lord deliver thee intn 
mine band; and Fill smite thee, and 
take thine head fiom thee, Anditcame 
to pass whien the Philistine arose, and 
came and drew nigh ro mect David, 
that David hasted, and ran towald 
the army co meet the Philistine. Aad 
David pur bis hand in his bag, and 
took thence a sone, and slang st, and 
smote the Philistine in his forehead, 
thar the stone sunk into his forehead; 
and he fll tspon his face co the earth. 
So David prevailed over the Philis- 
tine with 4 sling and wath astons, and 
smote the Philistine, and dew him. 

David ran, and: ood upon the Phie 
listine, and took his sword, and drew 

stous of the sheath thereof, and cor off 
his head therewith. And when the 
Philimines save cheir champion was 
dead, they fled. 
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Pulsifer 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN WOOD CUT: 


176 pages, 8 7/8 x 12 3/8, $7.50 


OF JESUS IN 
7/8 x 12 8/8, 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE 
WOOD CUT 180 pages, 8 
$7.50 

Set of two, boxed, $15. 

Printed by the Merrymount 
Ragston Ivory Laid paper bound in 
stamped velum finish cloth binding. 


craftsmen on 
gold- 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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For the Unitarian who wants 
to give his minister the mos 


thoughtful and helpful Ch 


ANNOUNCING THE SECOND YEAR OF THE — 
MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE 


Are you wondering what gift you can give your minister this Christmas or New Year that will best 
reflect your own thoughtfulness and will also be most helpful? 


We invite your consideration of the Unitarian Minister’s Book Cache, which was made available 
for the first time last Christmas season, and was adopted by laymen in every section of the country. 


Under this plan: 
—You send a check for $25 or $50 to The Beacon Press Bookshop. 


—We send you a handsomely prepared Gift Certificate for you to present to your 
minister. 


—We open a Minister’s Book Cache in the name of your minister. 


—Your minister can draw on this Cache during the succeeding year, ordering books 
as he chooses. He can order, through us, books of any publisher. 


In some churches, several members of the church may join in giving a single $25 or $50 Book 
Cache, in the name of the group. Or, the members of the church can act individually, and each. 
give a separate Book Cache—so that the minister will have a large enough sum available to buy a 
greater number of the important books needed in his work. 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


~ (—$25) : ae ah F 
[ wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s Book Cache, Please establish a Ministers Book Cache for the. x 
in the name of the minister named at the right. 1 amount checked, to the credit of: 


understand he may use this during the coming year 
to. buy books of the Beacon Press and of other pub- 


; ] Minister’s name .......... in ssbtcaasuoues Coast ce acter “| coe 
lishers delivered post-free. I enclose my check or y, ) gi 
money-order. Please send a Gift Certificate for es “5 
me to present. Minister’s address. ......:4iison0s./s,.11-se0s eee : 
My Hare ”.....,..4,2.,.:0+4- aieliaasde eee ae ee 2 Be se! 

; “* Gity 2a ek eae ee Zone.......- State...).ccteee ee 
Mii BAT CSE ise. sigs cacn-o+idnescaette annie eae ee y Ria +. : 


CRUE in acentcans lee sccee ach ke LODE ecersy Stale..c..cneranen 


